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The creative mind responds to beauty. And whatever you, 


2 
. 


the music teacher, can feel, you can express with music chosen 


from the EMB GUIDE. Your free copy is waiting. Write for the 


5 


all-new 1958-59 EMB GUIDE. Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 


: 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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THE HOLIDAY—the 
only two-manual organ 
under $1000 with 
exciting new percussion 
effects, ‘‘glide”’ and 
controlled sustain | 


THE BERKSHIRE 
the very first Lowrey 
and the first complete 
standard spinet organ! 


reasons why you've been 


THE HERITAGE 
in the mid- 

price range, with 
many percussion 
voices including 
pre-sets and 
manual-to-manual 
coupler | 


THE LINCOLNWOOD 
breath-taking hi-fi tone, brilliant 
percussion effects, wide range of 
pre-set voicings, almost unlimited 
orchestral versatility | 


THE LINCOLNWOOD 

DELUXE 
prestige leader in 
home organs, all the 
musical excellence 
of the Lincolnwood, 
plus beautiful fine 
furniture cabinetry 
by Baker! 


Within just a few short years, Lowrey has introduced a new family of fine 
musical instruments. They have been greeted—by professional, amateur and 
educator alike—with enthusiasm that has exceeded even the 

most optimistic expectations. We invite you to try the Lowrey and 
find out why. Visit your nearest dealer or write 

The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Chicago 46, Illinois. 


Product of over 3O years of electronics in music 
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NEW MUSIC for 
LENT and EASTER 


CANTATA 


LAMB OF GOD 
by 

David H. Williams 

Holy Week. For 


For Lent and 


and organ. Time of performance: 


minutes, 


ANTHEMS (S.A.T.B.) 


W. GLEN DARST 
Let Us Rejoice . 

PHILIP JAMES 
Blessed be the King 
(Palm Sunday) 

GEORGE MEAD 
Let Us Keep the Feast . 

HELEN C. ROCKEFELLER 
An Easter Carol . 

F. BROADUS STALEY 
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PAUL C. VAN DYKE 
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DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
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Editorially Speaking 


oo important meetings of experts in music 
education take place during the month of 
February. The Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion holds its 1959 Biennial Convention in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, February 24-28, and the re- 
gional gathering of the Southwestern Division of 
the Music Educators National Conference is 
scheduled in Wichita, Kansas, from the 22d to 
the 25th of the same month. 


The Music ‘Teachers have announced an un- 
usually elaborate program for their Biennial, 
including two operatic productions (one of them 
Vittorio Giannini’s Taming of the Shrew), a per- 
formance of Honegger’s King David, several dis- 
tinctive concerts and special programs by such 
organizations as the choirs of the University of 
Illinois, Louisiana State, Kansas, Tulsa and 
Kansas City, the Pittsburgh New Friends of 
Music, the Morse Family Singers, the Kansas 
City Philharmonic and the Symphony Orchestra 
and Woodwind Octet of the University of Kan- 
sas, plus the traditional forums, panels, discus- 
sions and speeches. 


At Wichita there may be more emphasis on 
the analysis of methods and problems of music 
education, but with a full share of musical per- 
formances as well, including the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by James P. Robert- 
son, a Youth Orchestra and that of Wichita Uni- 
versity, under the same direction, the KMEA 
Festival Band, led by Frederick Fennell, and the 
Kansas University Chorale, with Clayton Kreibel 
conducting. Among the speakers and clinicians 
are Karl Ernst of San Francisco, President of 
MENC, Gladys Tipton of Columbia University, 
Dolly Ward of Oklahoma University, Clifton 
Huff and J. Robert Minser, with Arthur G. Har- 
rell serving as local Chairman. 


Fagot from its educational significance, Feb- 
ruary is a month for love songs and patri- 
otic music, with St. Valentine’s Day and the 
birthdays of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln creating the necessary atmosphere. 
Popular music still deals primarily with senti- 
ment or sentimentality, even when reduced to 
the absurdities of “Rock ‘n’ Roll.’ Under the in- 
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fluence of the old-fashioned valentine, a sincerely 
romantic music might actually enjoy at least a 
temporary revival, possibly softening the impact 
of a practical world currently dedicated to 
science and the cult of violence. 


The technique of our popular love-songs has 
changed considerably in recent years. It is no 
longer permissible to come right out with the flat 
statement, “I love you,” as in the past century 
(and occasionally in the present). ‘The subject 
must be approac hed indirectly, as indicated by 
such titles as Jf J Loved You, This Can’t Be Love 
Because I Feel So Well, They Say That Falling 
in Love Is Wonderful, People Will Say We’re in 
Love, etc. Such songs actually profit by the em- 
phasis of understatement, and they happen to 
have been written by excellent composers. Be- 
tween such examples of sophistication and the 
crudities of the “beat generation” there is an 
enormous gap. 


On the patriotic side, the birthdays of our two 
greatest Presidents can be of even more practical 
service in drawing attention to the importance of 
America’s music in general. The National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs now regularly concen- 
trates on the month of February for the intensive 
production of all-American programs, and the 
American Music Festival of New York’s muni- 
cipal radio station, WNYC, under the direction 
of Herman Neuman, has become internationally 
famous, opening on Lincoln’s birthday and clos- 
ing on Washington's. 


These two gigantic figures probably had more 
songs written about them than any other men in 
history. Particularly after Lincoln’s assassination 
the country was flooded with funeral dirges and 
instrumental memorial music as well as lyric 
tributes. Washington also was widely celebrated 
in song after his retirement from the Presidency, 
and the patriotic song known today as Hail, Col- 
umbia, Happy Land, was originally an instru- 
mental number called The President's March, 
possibly played at Washington’s inauguration 
and certainly associated with his career in some 
way. Love of country and of our fellow-man 
must be considered worthy ideals at any time, 
without really needing the special stimulus of 
national holidays. >> 
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BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 


RECITALS 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’’ and have more ‘‘Audience 


Appeal.’’ Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ SET-UP 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and % QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores * STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in @ space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
Write for detailed information % LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MITCHELL MFG. CO STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
4 SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces... usable and modern! 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- & 

less of make or age, it can be good as new... in 

some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
ad. 


equal a Woodwind piece, P of 
course, upon the original quality. 


FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
tions (lay and tip opening or standard facing desired). 


REFACING RUBBER $4.00 


OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES 
REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 
add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Dept. A2-59 
2A 601 West 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


A MUSIC 
EDUCATOR’S CREDO 


HEREAS professional Ameri- 

can music educators are sol- 
emnly dedicated to the enrichment 
and enlargement of great music, its 
humanly significant principles, its 
artful programs and its skillful prac- 
tices, we proclaim it sound and in- 
spiring to advance our ideals, re- 
create our art, seek a cultural, social 
and spiritual balance-wheel for the 
real task of enhancing a pattern of 
living compatible with the whole- 
some nature of life, reaffirm our faith 
and re-dedicate ourselves to worthy 
ation with valor toward these goals. 


| WE BELIEVE music to be a God-given 


art intended for and ultimately serv- 


ing all mankind as a great spiritual, 
social and cultural force. 


| GREAT MUSIC — emotional, universal 


and democratic in its appeal, func- 


tion, structure and_ tradition—finds 


_humanly significant expression in 


American Music Education. 


WE BELIEVE the spirit and mission of 
great music are manifest and en- 
gendered in the inner essences of 
vital human values. We conceive mu- 


_sic to be possessed of distinctive, 


dynamic, powerful and spiritual 
character. These qualities have been 
evidenced by the music educator’s 
democratization of music for masses 
of Americans of variable musical 
tastes from childhood through adult- 
hood. 


WE BELIEVE great music to be a 


| “magic instrumentality” by means of 


which our minds reveal to our stu- 
dents’ senses that great mystery, the 
beautiful. The eye sees it, the ear 
hears it and the mind conceives it. 
Of greater import, we feel it. 


| WE BELIEVE wholesome music exerts 


a great influence in sharpening the 
intellect, for its intrinsic cultural 
and mental values are high. We be- 
lieve a genuine musical process is a 
genuine mental process. 


WE HAVE in music education a mo- 
tivating agent which serves as a 
potent socializing force for uniting 
people in their emotions. 


| WE CONCEIVE the practice of music 
education as one of the loftiest quests 


| for human truth, beauty and excel- 
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lence. It is believed these form the 
keystones upon which rest the art 
and science of music education. 


WE BELIEVE in the mission and spirit 
of music, in the basic tenets of edu- | 
cation, in our students and in our- 
selves, as influential and vital forces 
in music education. 


THEREFORE, WE, American music ed- 
ucators, re-dedicate ourselves to all | 
efforts, energies, talents and_ skills 
within our individual and collective 
powers and spheres of influence to: 
achieve the finest and loftiest in mu- 
sic education. 


ULTIMATELY WE are the positive 
force in the revelation and realiza- 
tion of these noble ideals—the es- 
sences of American music education. 
Such ideals inspire human_ truth, 
beauty and excellence, and cause | 
them to become significant realities 
in the lives of all people. 


THE DESTINY of music education is 
ours. It is a solemn and challenging 
responsibility. Let us then discharge 
it artfully and skillfully with sincer- 
ity and dignity befitting our profes- 
sion. 
—Daniet L. Martino, Chairman 
Music Education | 
Brigham Young University 


June will be National Recreation | 
Month for 1959. It is honed that the | 
theme, “Find New Worlds Through 
Recreation’, will stimulate musical 
activities which will invite commu- 
nity interest and participation. 
Write: Public Information and Edu- 
cation Dept., Nat'l. Recreation As- 
sociation, 8 West 8th St., New York | 
11, N. Y. | 


The Belock Recording Company | 
has announced the first releases un- | 
der their new label, Everest Records. 
The initial listings include Proko- 
fieff’s Chout Ballet, ntill’s Corro- 
boree, Copland’s Appalachian Spring. 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 1 in D and | 
Hindemith’s Symphony E-flat. | 
The last two are performed by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Sir Adrian Boult, and the same 
forces can be heard on the premiere 
recording of Vaughan Williams’ 9th 
Symphony. The composer died short- 
ly before the recording session, and 
the album includes a brief spoken | 
tribute, delivered by Sir Adrian. 
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Co Celebrate the Triumph of Laster 
With Music 


RICORDI OFFERS: 
Stabat Mater 


by Alessandro Searlatti 


for Soprano and Alto So!i, 2 part Women’s Chorus 
and String Orchestra 


A masterpiece by the elder Scarlatti. For those seeking a companion work 
to the Pergolesi “Stabat Mater”, with the same executant forces. 


Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 
(Latin only) 
4 Lenten Motets 
(4 Motets pour un Temps de Pénitence) 
for Mixed Chorus a cappella 
by Francis Poulenc 


Poulenc shows here his universally acknowledged mastery of the choral 
medium by depicting the awe-inspiring events of the Crucifixion with a sure 
but compassionate hand. 

Published separately 


a Timor Et Tremor 25 
II. Vinea Mea Electa 
III. Tenebrae Factae Sunt 25 
IV. Tristis Est Anima Mea 25 
(Latin only) 


The following compositions for mixed chorus are appropriate for Faster 
and Lenten use and are Baroque masterworks selected from the series 
“Choral Classics of the Golden Era.” 


ANERIO—Christus Factus Est Pro Nobis (Jesus Obedient) .20 
CROCE—O Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) .20 
D’ANA—Sapientissimus Nostrae Salutis Auctor (Salvation’s Author) .20 
DA VITTORIA—O Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) .20 
FESTA—Regem Archangelorum (Jesus Christ, Our Salvation) 25 
GASPARINI—Adoramus Te (We Adore Thee) .20 
PALESTRINA—Salvete Flores Martyrum (Descend, Thou Heavenly 

Dove) .20 
PALESTRINA—Tristis Est Anima Mea (In Culimasiann) .20 

(Latin and English) 
qe> 


Any Easter program would be enhanced by these recommended choral 
favorites: 


BURLEIGH—Were You There? 


(settings for SATB, SSA, SA, SAB, TTBB) each .20 
PADRE DONOSTIA (Schindler )—Flowery Easter 
Women’s Voices (or 3 Solo Voices) .20 


Single copies of any of the above may be had for perusal 
by writing to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


(Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) 


G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) Ltd. 
16 West 61st Street 380 Victoria Street 
New York 23, New York Toronto, Canada 
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The internationally celebrated conductor WILFRID PELLETIER, co-founder of the 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY and director of its “Youth Concerts,” rehearses the 
orchestra with his NORELCO tape recorder close at hand. For many seasons, 
MR. PELLETIER was the congenial conductor of the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC “Young 
People’s Concerts,” the METROPOLITAN OPERA and the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR. A familiar figure in the field of music education, he estab- 
lished, and continues to serve, as director of the CONSERVATOIRE de MUSIQUE et 
d@’ART DRAMATIQUE of the Province of Quebec. According to the Maestro, “When 
it comes to teaching music, words alone are never enough. Successful communica- 
tion between teacher and student depends, in large measure, upon the student’s 
ability to accurately hear his own efforts. I have found that the superb “mirror 
image” provided by my NORELCO ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder is my guarantee of 
optimum communication, and thereby the student’s guarantee of progress.” The 
NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 1C2 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y.. 


FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 


PIANO TEACHERS ! 
STOP AT YOUR MUSIC STORE 


A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT or 
FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT is now offered to 
you at your music store, Both as teaching material 
and as music, these are the finest books available 


for the first years of piano study. These books are 


new and exciting to the ear and eye. 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


MORAVIAN MUSIC 
Joseph A. Maurer 


66 ORAVIAN” as applied to 
music is a new expression. 
The Moravians have, in fact, lived 
on this continent for more than two 
centuries, cultivating music in its 
many forms during all that time 
without referring to their music as 
“Moravian.” The term has come into 
use only during the last two decades 
and today has a specific meaning. 


Literally, “Moravian music” is that 
which was composed by members of 
the Moravian Church, in Germany, 
in England and in America. And 
“American Moravian music’ is that 
actually written in America by Euro- 
pean-born and/or by American-born 
members of the Moravian Church. 
Recently the term itself has been 
broadened to “early American Mor- 
avian music” and the meaning ex- 
tended to cover all of the music, 
sacred and secular, in manuscript or 
printed form, by Europeans and 
Americans, Moravians and non-Mor- 
avians, comprising the collections in 
the Moravian Archives in Bethlehem, 
Pa. and Winston-Salem, N. C., total- 
ling somewhere between 6,000 and 
10,000 different pieces of music, and 
as yet uncatalogued. 

The music collections in the ar- 
chives possess a three-fold value and 
importance. They contain music by 
American Moravian composers, mu- 
sic actually written in this country in 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
in an idiom similar to and comparing 
well with that of pre-classical and clas- 
sical European contemporaries and 
unequalled elsewhere on this conti- 
nent. They include the works of Ger- 
man and English Moravian compos- 
ers, among them some of the finest 
sacred music of the 18th century. 
They have compositions of the non- 
Moravian European composers, in- 
cluding such items as previously un- 
known works of the Bach family and 
of other then celebrated but now 
forgotten composers, much in scores 


Dr. Joseph A. Maurer is head of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages at Lehigh 
University, Director of Music of the Central 
Moravian Church in Bethlehem and a recog- 
nized authority on the music of the early 
Moravians, both their own compositions and 
those of other composers which they per- 
formed. 
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hand-copied by the Moravian mu- 
sicians for their own use, instru- 
mental and choral music sacred and 
secular. The bulk of the collections 
is apparently this non-Moravian 
European music. 

This music was cultivated in the 
several Moravian communities es- 


tablished in Pennsylvania beginning | 


in 1740, Bethlehem, Lititz and Naz- 
areth, and in North Carolina where 


Salem (now Winston-Salem) became 


in 1766 the principal settlement. 


Each of these communities can lay | 


claim to an era of great musical 
achievement under the leadership of 


one or more Moravian musicians, but | 


only in Bethlehem did musical per- 
formances become a living tradition 
and lay a foundation upon which 
succeeding generations could and did 
build. Thus it is that the perform- 
ances of the Collegium Musicum 
Bethlehem (organized 1744) and of 
the Philharmonic Society which re- 
placed it (c. 1810) and of the Bethle- 


hem Choral Union with its own tra- | 


ditions of choral renditions fostered 
and lent impetus to those musical 
resources within the community 
which made it possible for J. Fred 
Wolle (1863-1933) to found the Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir in 1898. The 
founding of the Bach Choir was both 
the crowning achievement of Dr. 


Wolle and the culmination of nearly | 


a century and a half of musical ac- 
tivity in the Moravian community in 
Bethlehem. 


Some three decades later the vigor 
of this tradition was further attested 
by the work of Dr. Albert G. Rau 
(1868-1942), organist-choirmaster of 
Central Moravian Church and dean 
of the Moravian Seminary, who re- 
introduced the long-forgotten music 
of the early American Moravian 
composers. It is the research initiated 
by Dr. Rau and those associated 
with him which first directed the 
attention of both musician and mu- 
sicologist to this Moravian music. 


The present role of Bethlehem is 
to assist all groups interested in this 


music by making scores available for | 


performance, as was done for the 
Schola Cantorum of New York for a 


recent concert. Only after all Ameri- | 


cans will have had the opportunity 
to become acquainted with this too 
long neglected part of its musical 
heritage will Bethlehem’s role have 


been played. 
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Collection for 


BRASS CHOIR] 


FOREVER YOURS 


(from “A MAN CALLED PETER") 
by Alfred Newman 


GALBA’S MARCH 


(from VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


HAIL NERO, 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


LYGIA 
(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 
MARDI GRAS 
(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE") 
by Ferde Grofe 


PRELUDE AND SERMON 
OF PETER 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA 


by M. Malneck and R. Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


EACH BOOK 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) ......... 


A superb collection of 8 carefully 
selected contemporary compositions 
enabling the Brass Choir group to 
express itself with a variety of musical 
moods, contrasts and colors. 


Tustrumentation 
Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
Ist and 2nd F Horns 
3rd and 4th F Horns 
Ist and 2nd Ep Horns 
3rd and 4th Eh Horns 
Ist Trombone 

2nd Trombone 

3rd Trombone 

Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba 

Timpani 

Drums 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL 


New Brilli | 
ew Brilliance for Brass! 
BRASS CHOIR 

é ) THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 

Soles Agent for Robbins Music Corporation Feist, Milter Music Corperation 

tan -799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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TOT 


MARTIN 


FLUEGEL HORN 


Deluxe Committee and Imperial 
models in lacquered brass, gleaming 
silverplate or burnished gold, com- 
plete with case. Illustrated is Com- 
mittee model in lacquered brass. 


Martin’s latest achievement, a fluegel 
horn of improved design, is ready to 
add bold new tone color to your band. 
Whatever your past impressions of 
fluegel horns, you’ll forget them after 
trying this new instrument. Years of 
research and testing were required to 
perfect its new bore. Now, even young 
horn players may attain good inton- 
ation with a little practice. Arrange 
with your dealer to try a new Martin 
fluegel horn. Its accuracy of scale and 


rich tone will delight you. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY «+ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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DONALD D. CLANCY 


(Mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio) 


ES, music is the heart of a city 

and Cincinnati has a big heart. 
Local history attests that even her 
earliest settlers knew the music of 
Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart. But 
it is from the rich musical traditions 
of the cultured European peoples 
who emigrated to Cincinnati during 
the first half of the 19th century that 
her richer musical heritage has 
sprung. Their innate love of fine mu- 
sic, passed down the years, has been 
the motive force that led our city 
into the front ranks of the world’s 
music centers. 

No picture of our music would 
have full meaning without that back- 
drop of the city’s cultural life for 
eighty years past—Cincinnati’s Mu- 
sic Hall. Through the generosity of 
386 of her citizens, the city was given 
one of the finest and most beautiful 
auditoriums in the world, compara- 
ble in every way to the famous opera 
houses and auditoriums of Europe 
and our larger Eastern cities. 
Through the years Music Hall has 
been the home of our leading mu- 
sical organizations — our Symphony 
Orchestra and our May Festivals. 

Today this Auditorium stands as 
resplendent in its architectural per- 
fection and its appointments as on 
the evening of May 14, 1878, when 
it was dedicated. Over the years the 
Trustees of the City Hall Association 


This is the eighth of a series of articles 
under the same title, contributed by the 
Mayors of leading American centers of mu- 
sical activity. Represented thus far have 
been New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Elkhart, Anchorage and De- 
troit. Mayor Clancy, of Cincinnati, writes 
with justifiable enthusiasm of the achieve- 
ments of a city long renowned for its mu- 
sical significance. 
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—then as now 50 of our leading busi- 
ness and professional men—and _ the 
officials of the city, which holds title 
to the property, have kept this cher- 
ished structure in perfect condition. 

The Auditorium has a capacity of 
8,000 and is internationally ac- 
claimed for its perfect acoustics. As 
the first note is sounded or the first 
line sung, be it the softest whisper, 
you hear it with clarity and dis- 
tinctness. Its stage, one of the largest 
extant, can seat 500 people comfort- 
ably behind its velour curtains. Two 
orchestra pits accommodate 122 mu- 
sicians and its pipe organ is one of 
the largest ever built. 


Symphony Orchestra 


Cincinnati is very proud of the 
long history of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Our Symphony is 
the veritable heartbeat of the mu- 
sical life and prestige of the com- 
munity. In 63 seasons and 3,926 con- 
certs it has had only seven permanent 
conductors. From Van der Stucken 
to Thor Johnson’s eleven glorious 
years, the intervening span saw Sto- 
kowski, Reiner, Ysaye, Kunwald and 
Goossens, all renowned as great con- 
ductors and great musicians. 

For its 64th season (1958-9) the 
Orchestra proudly presented as_ its 
conductor one equal to his predeces- 
sors, Max Rudolf, attested a top con- 
ductor not only by his contemporar- 
ies and critics but by his textbook, 
The Grammar of Conducting, the 
acknowledged authority among trea- 
tises on the art. As we write, the cur- 
rent season of twenty pairs of con- 
certs he has arranged is scarcely half 
over, but Cincinnati already loves the 
new conductor and his musicianship. 


As you read this, Sir John Barbirolli, 
guest conductor, may be interpreting 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, or Peter 
Maag, also as guest conductor, may 
be making his U. S. debut with the 
first Cincinnati performance of Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento in F major. Both 
are programmed in February. 

The first of our May Festivals, now 
with 500 voices, blossomed in 1873. 
Through the decades they have em- 
bodied the finest choral works of the 
ages, earning for Cincinnati an en- 
during reputation as the home and 
center of a chorus seldom equaled 
elsewhere. The Festival is a choral 
and musical organization giving con- 
certs in Music Hall every two years, 
in the even years. It grew naturally 
out of the choral groups of the last 
century into what, after 85 years, is 
the outstanding event of its kind. 

In each May Festival great music 
is given a fitting rendition before au- 
diences who make no pretenses in 
showing their love of music. The 
Festivals are truly Cincinnati, always 
representing the finest in music, us- 
ually a composite of the classic, the 
romantic and the contemporary. 

The Festival Chorus, with assisting 
choirs from our colleges, churches, 
schools and civic groups, carries on 

(Continued on page 67) 
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WAS a member of a musical 

family. Father was a professional 
fund-raiser who wrote popular songs 
for an avocation. Mother taught 
piano, and musical friends often 
dropped by for living-room concerts. 
Because of our frequent musicales at 
home, I was eventually surrounded 
by talented, sensitive persons and 
simply responded to my _ environ- 
ment. At first I did so by dancing 
and reciting, and later took up writ- 
ing as my chief form of expression. 
The Tucker Family’s Christmas was 
my first theatrical endeavor, while 
still in high school. It was a drama 
in which I figured as director and 
actress. As added encouragement, a 
$50 prize soon came my way for an 
essay on keeping New York City 
clean. 

I have been described as a woman 
who is contented with her career 
as an actress and one determined to 
derive from it a fulfillment I have 
failed to find elsewhere. However, 
to the young Judy Tuvim (my last 
name was a Hebrew word meaning 
“holiday”), acting was a very limited 
form of expression. She had always 

Judy Holliday is a singing actress who 
certainly needs no introduction. Her spec- 
tacular success in both the stage and screen 
versions of “Born Yesterday” (the latter 
winning an Academy Award) made her 
world famous, and she continues to score 
heavily in the theatre, motion pictures and 
television, recently adding two Columbia 
record albums to her laurels. As the heroine 
of “Bells Are Ringing,” Miss Holliday ¢s 
the current toast of Broadway. 
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Born Yesterday 
and Still 
Ringing 


Bells 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 


hoped to be a playwright or director 
—never an actress. Knowing abso- 
lutely nothing about it, she con- 
vinced herself that the actor was 
merely the medium through which 
others—far more intelligent and crea- 
tive—expressed their ideas. She was 
contemptuous of acting, and when 
she found herself not only an actress 
but a successful one, she was con- 
temptuous of herself. But then, most 
of us filter through all kinds of fixed 
ideas in our search for maturity. 

Needless to say, I do not feel that 
way any more and have learned to 
fully respect the acting profession. 
But I’m afraid that I was extremely 
prudent and stuffy about social life 
some years ago. I was a natural snob 
who rather enjoyed being different, 
—eager to improve myself and every- 
one around me. As a result, I went 
out mostly with boys who would 
take me to Broadway shows instead 
of teen-age parties — to symphony 
concerts and recitals instead of ball- 
room dances. I was more interested 
in the writing of poetry than passing 
love notes, and more interested in 
hearing Bach than dancing to the 
pleasant music of Benny Goodman's 
orchestra. I must have been thor- 
oughly obnoxious! 

My first job as an “actress” was a 
non-paying one as a switchboard op- 
erator at Orson Welles’ Mercury 
Theatre. Although I met neither Mr. 
Welles nor the staff during this posi- 
tion, I managed several times to dis- 
connect theatrical personages in the 


midst of trans-Atlantic conversations 
and had my ears blistered by shrieks 
of justified anger. From this job I 
went to summer camp in upstate 
New York and there met Adolph 
Green, a young man who was pre- 
senting one-act plays for the camp- 
ers. This association later resulted 
in a night-club fivesome called “The 
Revuers,” composed of myself, 
Green, a college student named 
Betty Comden, and two young men, 
one of whom played a guitar. (Betty 
and Adolph were later fated to write 
Bells Are Ringing, in which I’ve 
been privileged to appear, ironically 
enough, as a switchboard operator.) 

With the night-club fivesome, I 
thought I was learning about show 
business. The more painful it was, 
the more important I thought the 
experience must be. I soon tired,. 
however, of the rude audiences, the 
smoke, din, alcoholic atmosphere 
and fighting for the attention of 
drunks. 

The thought of performing used 
to terrify me. I wanted to write lyrics 
for songs, revue sketches and the like. 
I am no longer subject to extreme 
stage fright and now realize that, as 
is the case with all who have achieved 
stardom in the theatre, i am public 
property. For example, while enter- 
ing the stage door of the Shubert 
for a performance of Bells, I did not 
feel well and neglected to smile for 
the bystanders. The next day I re- 
ceived letters accusing me of being 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Arts and 


American Business 


(Reprinted by special permission of the author, John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 
from a speech delivered before the New York Board of Trade.) 


ag today as never before 
is helping to build a healthier, 
happier and _ better-educated Amer- 
ica. Its executives serve in civic or- 
ganizations that range from local 
school boards to federal advisory 
committees. Businessmen are the di- 
rectors and trustees of our schools 
and hospitals, welfare and cultural 
agencies. Corporations today sponsor 
an astonishing range of community 
endeavors—from Little League base- 
ball to large-scale medical research. 
And within their own organizations, 
corporations directly promote wel- 
fare, health, educational and cultural 
activities for their employees and 
their families. 

Today we all realize that the re- 


sponsibility of business goes beyond 
the building of sales. Every day in 
our newspapers we see new instances 
of business leadership in helping to 
make our community a better place 
to live. Yet, it was only about thirty 
years ago that corporate philanthro- 
py—the most measurable aspect of 
corporate citizenry -- had its begin- 
nings in a trickle of freely given con- 
tributions to community agencies. 
These first gifts were for welfare and 
health. The country’s greatest phil- 
anthropic need was here, and giving 
to health and welfare was a logical 
first step for the community-minded 
corporation to take. More recently, 
the need in America has centered in 
the areas of education, and business 


American Music Conference awarded first prize to this illustration in its 
Advertising Awards Competition for effective use of music in advertising 
of non-musical products, Jas. Barclay & Co., Ltd, is the advertiser. 
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is taking up its responsibility here as 
well. 

It will always be to our national 
credit that American givers—and the 
businessman among them—are quick 
to sense the paramount need of the 
day, and to move spontaneously to 
meet it. The acceptance of respon- 
sibility, on our own initiative, is a 
mark of our national character. But 
responsibilities are like children in a 
growing family. They do not succes- 
sively replace one another, but rather 
they are added, one to the other. The 
family’s responsibility to one child 
in no way lessens the new obligation 
it assumes upon the birth of another. 

And today in America a new re- 
sponsibility is before us — before 
everyone concerned with man’s hap- 
piness and well-being. It does not 
supersede our obligations to health 
and education. Rather it comple- 
ments them, it adds to our existing 
responsibilities a new dimension, one 
as important to the contemporary 
American’s happiness and well-being 
as his physical health was a half-cen- 
tury ago. Health looks to man’s body; 
education to his mind. Our new re- 
sponsibility is to his spirit, to his 
humanness—to all the spiritual, em- 
otional, artistic and aesthetic quali- 
ties that set man above the animal. 

I know of no better way to de- 
scribe this need than to say that it 
is the need of modern man for crea- 
tive fulfillment; a need made more 
immediate by the pressures that 
weigh upon him in this age of anxie- 
ty, an age where our moral and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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CHARLES K. L. DAvis 


T would be pleasant to say that 
ethane I ever learned about 
music came about through nothing 
but hard work and determination, 
and it would be equally pleasant to 
recommend the same to all aspiring 
young singers 25 the only sure route 
to a receding contract. But the 
truth is that, «hile I would be the 
last to say that hard work isn’t im- 
portant, I must observe that the fac- 
tor of luck or fate or whatever name 
you want to give it has a great in- 
fluence on any musical career. Cer- 
tainly it has had a good deal to do 
with whatever success I may have 
had thus far. 

In my case the good luck centers 
around my birth and early life. Any- 
one who is born with some Hawaiian 
blood (not to mention a bit of Welsh 
on the side) has a head start, if [ may 
say so. in the development of a 
musical instinct. And anyone who is 
raised in Hawaii, and isn’t deaf, will 
grow up with music in every phase of 
his life. Song will become almost as 
natural a form of expression as 
speech in that light-hearted land, and 
perhaps somewhat more natural than 
the written word. 

Of course, trying to help impro- 


Charles Davis is the current winner of the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of The Air, 
with his debut scheduled for next fall. He 
is at present represented by three record 
albums under the Everest label: “Charles 
K. L. Davis at the Royal Hawaiian,” “Pray 
for Peace” and “Charles K. L. Davis Sings 
Romantic Arias from Favorite Operas.” His 
concert appearances have included Mexico 
City and Victoria, B. C., and he has toured 
with the Columbia Artists’ Bel Canto Trio. 
Composers Gene Bone and Howard Fenton 
have written several songs especially for 
Mr. Davis. 
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vise a native chant about ancient 
kings won't necessarily make one a 
finished vocalist, just as a certain 
proficiency on the ukulele will not 
lead directly to mastery of the violin. 
But, as background, they help. I'm 
sure it’s not simple chauvinism that 
prompts me to insist that Hawaiians 
are among the most musical people 
in the world, and the fact that I’m 
part Hawaiian makes me a_ very 
lucky musician indeed. 


Music at Parties 


Among my earlier memories are 
the parties my mother and father 
gave, and those to which they were 
invited. Music was always an integral 
part of the evening. Guests would 
play the ukulele and the guitar, and 
I’m sure I don’t have to tell you that 
everyone danced the hula, which 
seems to have taken the place in 
Hawaiian lives of everything from 
the Castle walk to the cha-cha-cha. 
My mother, who is half-Hawaiian, 
loved and still loves to give larger 
affairs of the banquet variety, and I 
must say my Engelish-Welsh father, 
Dr. Arthur L. Davis, loves the parties 
as much as anyone else. At these 
events native musicians would give 
us stunning accounts of their skill, 
the guitarists and ukulele players 
being joined by virtuosi of the uli- 
uli (rattle) and ipu (gourd). And at 
some point in the evening the old- 
line Hawaiians would launch into a 
chant about royalty of old or perhaps 
in tribute to the family which was 
giving the party. Sometimes these 
chants go on for as long as 30 min- 
utes, and they are beautiful to hear. 

All this background is hardly a 


and 


substitute for the hard work 
determination mentioned above. No 
matter how fortunate the environ- 
ment, no carreer in music is easy, 
and the earlier one begins a life of 
hard labor the better. Again, I was 
blessed in that both my parents sing 
and play the piano, and I was pick- 
ing out Old Black Joe (don’t ask me 
what the tune was doing in Hawaii) 
on the piano at the age of two, At 
six I began formal study of the 
piano and continued for twelve 
years, taking up the pipe organ 
along the way. 

I sang in choirs and dallied inter- 
mittently with popular ditties for 
years, but it wasn’t until T had com- 
pleted military service and entered 
the University of Hawaii that I had 
my first voice lesson. I then appeared 
in a few concerts with a wonderful 
campus organization known as the 
Gleemen, in recital, at commence- 
ments, etc., and in some operettas in 
Honolulu. 

At this time I made the awful de- 
cision to be a singer and went to 
New York to study at Juilliard. After 
about two years here I had an oppor- 
tunity to compete on the Arthur 
Godfrey Talent Scout program (the 
editor of this magazine made the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Trainin 


DOROTHY RAEDLER 


IL.BERT and Sullivan as a train- 
(; ing-school for the budding per- 
former? “Nonsense!” you say, “G. 
and S. aie outmoded, corny, only 
done by amateurs.” Unfortunately, 
this is a popular conception 2mong 
many Americans and there’s a good 
reason for their feeling. 

In the entire United States there 
is only one permanent, professional 
company, The American Savoyards, 
which devotes its major activity to 
the production of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. We have toured this 
country from coast to coast and we 
have also toured extensively in West- 
ern Canada. Everywhere the response 
has been the same. Audiences and 
critics alike have been highly en- 
thusiastic and have expressed the 
opinion that they are “re-discovering 
G. & S.” Why? The answer lies in 
the hundreds and hundreds of ama- 
teur groups performing the operas 
all over the country. 

Gilbert and Sullivan are in the 
public domain in the United States. 
In other words, the operas are royal- 
ty-free. Hence, every high school and 
college, church choir, camp or com- 
munity group has at one time or 
another presented them in amateur 
productions, because they are “inex- 


Although Miss Raedler is considered 
America’s foremost authority on Gilbert and 
Sullivan, she is also noted for extensive 
work with musical comedy, drama, radio 
and television. A recipient of the Show 
Business Award for best off-Broadway di- 
rector, her American Savoyards received 
“rave” reviews for the New York premiere 
of “Utopia Limited” during a recent season 
with the Shakespearewrights. She expresses 
widely-shared concern with the unneces- 
sarily low calibre of most college and com- 
munity G&S productions. 
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The Author with Apprentices Sara Lou and Debbie Johnson 


pensive and easy to do”. This is a 
tragic misconception which The 
American Savoyards have been try- 
ing to correct for the past six years. 
It is true that throughout the coun- 


try there are a number of excellent’ 


amateur G. & S. troupes, with suf- 
ficient financial resources and di- 
rected by well-trained, knowledge- 
able individuals who present highly 
creditable productions of the operas. 
However, for each of these there are 
several dozen which commit theatri- 
cal mayhem and call it “Gilbert and 
Sullivan”. Everyone has seen and 
most of us have participated in the 
amateur G. & S. performance di- 
rected by individuals with no thea- 
trical or musical training, costumed 
with bathrobes donated by the cast 
and performed by embarrassed peo- 
ple who've never before set foot on 
a stage. It is a tragedy that the G. 
& S. operas are more frequently the 
victims of this phenomenon than any 
other form of theatre. For some in- 
explicable reason, amateurs have the 
idea that “anyone can direct or per- 
form in Gilbert and Sullivan”. They 
could more easily present an accept- 


able production of South Pacific, and 
this is said with the greatest respect 
for Messrs. Rodgers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s musical masterpiece. 

We of The American Savoyards 
have learned through many years 
of study that the G. & S. operas are 
an art form requiring a highly spe- 
cialized performance technique and 
a director who knows both tradition 
and style. When a performer has 
thoroughly acquired this style, he is 
equipped for a wide variety of thea- 
tre work including contemporary 
musical comedy and opera. 

In 1948, the late John Golden, one 
of America’s best-loved and most suc- 
cessful theatrical producers, pre- 
sented the idea to us of using Gilbert 
and Sullivan as a means of training 
prospective musical comedy _per- 
formers. For three and a half years 
we built a repertory company in an 
off-Broadway theatre in New York, 
training the actor-singers in all the 
many facets of theatre work and 
launching many of our young people 
on careers in musical comedy, opera 
and legitimate drama. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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TMS.-2 with deflector doors 
clased for monophonic use 


Here is the most significant loudspeaker 
achievement since the advent of popular 
stereo ... a University development which, 
at last, actually eliminates all the problems 
of placement, space limitations, decor and 
cost ... but most important of all, produces 
a new kind of stereo sound ... the authen- 
ticity of concert hall depth. 


COMPACT By utilizing the exclusive dual voice 
coil feature of the C-12HC woofer, only one bass 
enclosure and woofer are required to handle the 
entire low frequency range of both stereo chan- 
nels. Extended, undistorted bass is superbly re- 
produced by making use of the RRL enclosure 
design so successfully employed in University’s 
Ultra Linear Response systems. See fig. 1. 


BUAL VOICE COIL WOOFER 


BASS OF BASS OF 
Fic. 1 CHANNEL L CHANNEL R 


MIDDLE 
FREQUENCIES 


CHANNEL R 


FROM AMPLIFIERS 


REALISTIC STEREO Unusual breadth, depth 
and clarity of stereophonic sound is accomplished 

utilizing the walls of a room, just as the sym- 
phony orchestra uses the acoustical properties of 
the concert hall. The woofer sound emanates 
from the rear of the enclosure; specially designed 


separate mid-range and tweeter units for each. 
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“Now, I must tell you, I have heard a speaker system that 
approaches the authenticity of concert hall performance.” 


... Says Mischa Elman, the internationally renowned violinist, now celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of his American debut. Mr. Elman is an artist whose preference for concert hall performance over 
recorded music is a matter of public record. His enthusiasm after hearing the TMS-2 in his home is 
shared by many other leading artists, musical authorities and audio experts who also subjected the 


TMS-2 to critical listening tests under at-home conditions, 


A STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM THAT COMBINES... 


= Two complete speaker systems in one enclosure 
m™ Unprecedented compactness - only 30” wide, 25” high, 1242” deep 
= A third dimension to stereo sound ... DEPTH 


m Placement anywhere in a room 


= Use for both monophonic and stereophonic reproduction 
= Uncompromised quality at an attractive price 


channel project sound from the sides of the cabi- 
net. By adjusting the deflector doors, the amount 
of stereo spread can be increased or decreased, 
as desired, according to the nature of the pro- 
gram ... full deflection for opera or major or- 
chestral works, less deflection for chamber music 
or soloist. By thus deflecting all frequencies, in 
proper relationship, to the rear and side walls of 
the room, multiple sound sources are created 
that not only provide the otherwise missing 
dimension of depth, but also preserve the stereo 
effect virtually trvghon the room. See fig. 2. 


FIG. 3 


USE ANYWHERE The unique design of the 
TMS-2 eg you with two distinct advan- 
tages: place it in a corner or anywhere along a 
wall, by merely positioning the deflectors as 
shown in fig. 3, and since there are no particularly 
critical listening positions, you, your family, 
your friends—any number of listeners—can enjoy 
the TMS-2 from most anywhere in the room. 

MONOPHONIC OR STEREOPHONIC With de- 
flectors closed, the TMS-2 is an outstanding, wide- 
range monophonic speaker system. “PRESENCE” 
and “BRILLIANCE” controls are provided for both 
sets of mid and high frequency speakers. In addi- 


tion to being used for balancing the system to 
room acoustics and personal taste, these controls 
and the deflectors may be adjusted to produce a 
full, very pleasing stereo-like effect when using 
monophonic program material. Whether you 
start your high mye | system with monophonic 
equipment, or go right into a stereo setup, the 
TMS-2 is the best investment you can make, be- 
cause it is equally “at home” with any kind of 
program material, and no further additions to 
the speaker system are ever required. 


DESIGNED RIGHT-PRICED RIGHT Flawlessly 
designed along simple, classical lines, beautifully 
proportioned to compliment the most exacting 
taste, the TMS-2 will enhance any decor. In fact, 
it looks more like a piece of fine furniture than 
a typical speaker cabinet. Breathtaking in its per- 
formance ... beyond the scope of conventional 
monophonic or stereophonic reproduction, the 
engineering concept of the TMS-2 eliminates re- 
dundant components; makes use of the latest, 
most advanced acoustic principles. RESULT: the 
ultimate in uncompromised value. In Mahogany 
—$258, Blonde or Walnut—$263, User Net. 


See and hear the TMS-2 at your dealer . . . NOW! 
You too, will agree with musical and audio ex- 

that it marks one of the most extraordinary 
advances in high fidelity and stereo history! 


UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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Jazz Musicians 


Should Study 


JOHN LEwis 


66 HE idea of the School of 
Jazz grew out of the desire of 
jazz musicians, critics, and auditors 
who have attended the Folk and Jazz 
Roundtables at Music Inn to give 
the discussions and conclusions of 
the Roundtable some permanence. 
In the sixth Roundtable, 1956, tra- 
ditionalist jazz musicians and young 
musicians of the new school talked 
and played together for the first time 
and discovered in these sessions that 
though their styles were totally un- 
like, their roots were the same 
that jazz has not been a set of un- 
related episodes under the generali- 
zation, jazz, but, instead, a steady and 
sure development, an extremely dis- 
ciplined art form. 

“In an effort to insure the continu- 
ing development of jazz within. its 
own traditions and conceptions, the 
School of Jazz was organized and 
held its first session on the grounds 
of Music Inn in August, 1957. It is 
the purpose of the School of Jazz to 
give the student a solid foundation 
in the jazz tradition, a greater tech- 
nical facility in the jazz approach to 
his instrument, and a background in 
the indigenous nature and develop- 
ment of jazz improvisation and com- 
position.” 

The above quotation is drawn 
from the catalogue of the School of 
Jazz which will hold its third annual 


John Lewis is the well known directo» 
and pianist of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
and also executive director of the School 
of Jazz, in Lenox, Mass., and a member of 
the faculty of the Manhattan School of 
Music. His technique, as both creator and 
interpreter, has introduced a new note in 
the popular music of our time, with a 
distinct influence also upon serious com- 
hosiiion of all kinds. 


summer session during August, 1959, 
in Lenox, Massachusetts. I have 
quoted this particular statement 
since I feel that it indicates the kind 
of evolutionary process along with a 
process of development that has oc- 
curred in jazz. Within this evolution 
of styles, jazz has acquired a tradi- 
tion which from year to year has 
become more and more complex for 
the professional jazz musician, who 
with each new year must remember 
more and more things as he plays. 


Jazz Continuity 

Until the last couple of years, this 
jazz tradition has developed outside 
any formalized institution and has 
depended upon a master-apprentice 
kind of continuity. On the whole, 
this method of training and musical 
development has been satisfactory, 
since there was a time when the con- 
tact between the professional and 
the student was frequent and close. 
But because the demand for profes- 
sional jazz musicians has increased, 
this kind of contact, today, is very 
rare, if not non-existent. Significant- 
ly enough, jazz's own influence on 
all realms of contemporary music, in 
the mass media of radio, television 
and motion pictures, and the wide 
area of popular music, has propor- 
tionately increased the demand for 
the professional jazz musician who 
now finds himself beset by so many 
obligations for playing, composing 
and practicing that he is no longer 
able to participate in informal “jam 
sessions,” which have served as the 
jazz classroom foi the young aspirant 
in the past. 

Along with the change in status of 
the jazz musician himself, instru- 


mental technique, particularly in 
woodwind percussion  instru- 
ments, has developed an ever-widen- 
ing complexity, due primarily to the 
increasing demands of the jazz style 
itself. The heart of the matter of 
jazz, improvisation, is now virtuoso 
in its technique, and jazz composi- 
tion, in utilizing the virtuoso player- 
improvisor, initiates still another 
complexity to face the jazz student. 
(I am using “virtuoso” in the sense 
that the technical equipment allows 
for a greater range of musical ex- 
pression.) 

Therefore, because jazz within its 
own tradition has set a direction of 
musical complexity in every area, in 
its performance requirements, its 
method of improvisation and in its 
composition, and because the “nat- 
ural” classroom no longer exists ef- 
fectively, there is 2 definite need for 
a place in which the young jazz 
player can find help and guidance in 
his own musical development. 

This increasingly great need, | 
feel, should be met by the music 
school. Our music schools possess 
plants and equipment and an under- 
standing community of ideas which 
can be put to a wider use by today’s 
professional musical needs than has 
been their function in the past. 

I do feel, however, that some ori- 
entation (or appreciation) of what 
jazz means to our culture should be 
made available to the entire music 
school community . . . the students, 
the faculty and the interested body 
of individuals usually surrounding 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Fred Waring Music Workshop 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
and 
"ON THE ROAD" 


Now in its 13th season, America’s unique summer music activity for school and church choral directors offers an unusual 
opportunity for conductors in all parts of the country to study, observe and participate in the professional rehearsal 
procedures and performance techniques used by Fred Waring and his associates. In addition to the Choral Workshops 
for conductors listed below, two Youth Choral Workshops and a special Elementary Music Education Workshop are 


also scheduled for Pennsylvania. 

Three Choral Workshops for directors are to be held “on the road” under the auspices of the organizations listed below. 
For complete details on Pennsylvania Workshops, address: Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa. 


For information on “road” sessions, write directly to individuals listed. 


CHORAL WORKSHOPS ON THE ROAD 


June 7-12 Indiana University 


Write: Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


June 14-19 University of Oregon 


Write: Theodore Kratt, Dean, School of Music, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


*August 24-28 Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


Write: Rev. Joseph F. Mytych, Chicago Catholic School Music 
Association, 3745 So. Paulina Street, Chicago 9, IIL. 


(*Enrollment open to all choral directors.) 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 28-July 3 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 5-10 Choral Workshop 

July 12-17 Choral Workshop 

July 18-26 Youth Choral Workshop 

July 28-August 5 Youth Choral Workshop 


YOUTH WORKING SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Ten Working Scholarships to be awarded in the name of the late Ennis Davis are available to young male singers of 
college age who are majoring in music or music education. These Scholarships provide compensation for employment 
in the Waring Workshop dining room and kitchen during the complete Delaware Water Gap season, plus opportunity 
to attend and participate in instructional sessions. For details, write Registrar at Pennsylvania address. 
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Concerts in an Art 


RICHARD BALES 


HEN one has organized and 

produced more than seven hun- 
dred concerts in every form save stage 
performances over a fifteen-year peri- 
od, it is perhaps possible to set down 
a few personal reflections which may 
prove to be of interest. Concerts 
came to the National Gallery of Art 
early in 1942, when David E. Finley, 
first Director of the Gallery, felt that 
evening music could become a 
powerful force in Washington dur- 
ing war time, and, at the same time, 
help make the Gallery with its art 
treasures come more alive. This 
proved to be an instant success in an 
initial series made possible by Ches- 
ter Dale, President of the National 
Gallery of Art. 

On Mr. Finley’s retirement, his 
successor, John Walker, a great mu- 
sic lover, enthusiastically urged the 
continuance of the music program. 
My work, therefore, has had the in- 
valuable impetus of having each Di- 
rector of the Gallery give me a free 
hand and inspire me to do my very 
best in both facets of my post. 

Since our Sunday evening concerts 
are free to the public without even 
the time-consuming formality of 
tickets, this elimination of the box- 
office yoke, by virtue of subsidy of 
the music, has made possible what 
has been accomplished in the pre- 


Richard Bales is well known as a com- 
poser, conductor and recording artist in 
addition to the internationally famous 
work he has done.as producer and director 
of the unique series of concerts in Wash- 
ington’s National Gallery of Art. He has 
served as guest conductor of many sym- 
phony orchestras, also leading the National 
Gallery Orchestra on Columbia records in 
his own compositions and others. Particu- 
larly significant are his researches in Ameri- 
can history, resulting in such works as 
“The Confederacy,” “The Union” and “The 
Republic” and popularizing some almost 
forgotten songs of the past. 


sentation of artists and the playing 
of old and new music. I intend no 
reflection upon the general Ameri- 
can policy of concert giving, which 
is, perhaps, indigenous to our so- 
ciety, but offer this as an example of 
what can be done when even a 
modest yearly budget is assured, and 
one’s heart and energies are directed 
toward the best. | count my post as 
very much in the spirit of Haydn’s 
and like to think of myself as among 
the last of the Kapellmeisters. Sure- 
ly, our splendid National Gallery 
Orchestra is in many ways a succes- 
sor to the palace orchestras of old, 
and the music is given in surround- 
ings of beauty and peace. An added 
feature is having our concerts broad- 
cast in their entirety, with intermis- 
sion talks by members of the Gal- 
lery’s curatorial staff. This takes the 
A. W. Mellon Concerts and the spirit 
of Art as well to many listeners who 
cannot attend each Sunday evening 
in the East Garden Court. 


Business Instruction 


One of the greatest, if not the 
greatest failing of American music 
education is to neglect the business 
instruction of students. Often one 
finds a major talent so naive as to 
the practical side of life that the 
talent is doomed to failure unless a 
patron or manager of integrity takes 
benevolent charge. When T. 
Barnum, a century ago, pronounced 
the great truth of “show business” 
(and serious music is part of show 
business without question), he said, 
“There is one born every minute.” 
This is actually a tragic utterance, 
for Barnum could well have meant 
an artist as well as a potential ticket 
buyer. 

I find talk and correspondence 
with managers and prospective art- 


ists highly stimulating. Auditions at 
the museum music level are rather 
a waste of time unless conducted via 
tape or recording. The modest fees 
available to our recitalists and our 
long season appear to attract a large 
number of candidates whose urge to 
play or sing greatly outstrips the 
applicants’ abilities to score; and no 
one in the position of engaging tal- 
ent for such a series should be with- 
out an unlisted home telephone! At 
the same time, such a manager 
should be readily available to the 
public at his office. Some of our 
finest recitalists come to us without 
the intercession of a manager or per- 
sonal representative. Since 1942 a 
gratifying number of our artists have 
won and placed in important com- 
petitions, or built solid careers for 
themselves. 

The reaction to the A. W. Mellon 
Concerts during the past decade and 
a half has been one of constant and 
interested attention by the Washing- 
ton music critics. ‘These reviewers 
have paid us the high compliment 
of writing regularly on our programs 
as though they were criticizing a 
“star” series. ‘This makes for con- 
tinuing high standards, since noth- 
ing courts failure more than to have 
regular offerings indiscriminately 

(Continued on page 64) 
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the universal language 


Artist: James Paulus 


HERBERT SPENCER on music and the pursuit of happiness 


Music is the fine art which, more than any 
other, ministers to human welfare. Where 
there is beautiful music, it is difficult for 
discontent to live. 


Reprints available upon request 


F.E. OLDS & SON FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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hat a Band Director 


ould Know 


ROBERT E. EGNER 


HE title of this article seems 

to imply that the school band 
director should have an encyclopedic 
knowledge of everything connected 
with the job of directing a band. 
Many people still think that the 
average band director is supposed to 
know everything from replacing 
tympani heads to bringing out the 
most subtle nuances of a Bach Cho- 
rale. There are, however, some things 
that every school band director 
should know. 

Despite the enormous growth of 
school bands since the 1930's, and 
the almost insatiable demand for 
qualified directors today, many col- 
lege and university music depart- 
ments still do not offer courses in 
marching band pageantry and in- 
strumental repairs, of which every 
band director is expected to have at 
least an elementary knowledge. 

Traditionally, the emphasis for 
any music major has been focused 
on a knowledge of theory, music 
literature and applied music. Al- 
though these are very desirable and 
valuable objectives, the fact that a 
band director is faced with the neces- 
sity of knowing how to prepare a 
band pageantry for a half-time foot- 
ball show, or to be able to repair 
some minor difficulty with a loose 
pad on one of the 2nd_ clarinet 
player's side B-flat key is often neg- 
lected. 

There are some directors who 
know so litthe about instrumental 
repairs that they can not diagnose 
major troubles from minor ones. The 
chief objectives of a course in in- 


The author of this practical and perhaps 
provocative article holds the position of 
Band Director at Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, Many specialists in band 
music are likely to agree with his very de- 


cided views. 
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strumental repairs therefore ought to 
be to teach a prospective band di- 
rector to (1) diagnose major diffi- 
culties from minor imperfections; 
(2) repair any small imperfections 
on all band instruments. 

It is a waste of a school board’s 
money and valuable rehearsal time 
to send instruments to a professional 
repair man, when, for example, one 
or two pads on a clarinet need re- 
placing or a spring is too weak to 
hold a key down to cover a tone hole. 
Any band director should be taught 
specifically how to diagnose troubles 
like these and to fix them. That is 
why all prospective band directors 
should be required to take an ele- 
mentary course in instrumental re- 
pairs. 

It is surprising to note the number 
of young band directors who have 


little if any knowledge of instru- 
mental repair. The older directors, 
for the most part, usually managed 
to “pick up” this knowledge over the 
years. But the younger directors are 
often baffled at the prospect of hav- 
ing to make any kind of repair. 
The various “methods” courses 
that music education majors are usu- 
ally required to take should be sup- 
plemented with a specific course in 
how to develop marching bands and 
another course in instrumental re- 
pairs. In checking over the require- 
ments for music educa.ion majors 
from a large number of music de- 
partment catalogs, the writer found 
that few departments even offer such 
courses, much less require them for 
graduation. It is somewhat unrealis- 
tic to assume that because a_ stu- 
dent has been a member of the col- 
lege marching band for four years he 
needs no further training in march- 
ing band pageantry. The ability to 
direct a good half-time football show 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Spark the enthusiasm of your students with 


Breeze-Easy Recital Pieces 


TROMBONE (or baritone) 


Collections of solo supplements designed specifically for use with the 


interesting, practical, new supplementary material. \/ 


for TRUMPET ALTO SAXOPHONE ¢ FLUTE CLARINET 


BREEZE-EASY METHODS, yet excellent for use with any instrumental 
method. Excellent recreational material dealing with each step of the 
learning process... for a thorough grounding of each new problem 


... for the earliest solo performance of each student. 


Music for Everyone Series 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


THE WORLD’S BEST EASY — CLARINET — TRUMPET — ALTO 
SAXOPHONE — TENOR SAXOPHONE solos or Duets with Piano 


Accompaniment, and TROMBONE (or baritone) Solos with piano accompaniment. 


Free offer! 


Still more sparkle 


Arranged to specifications keeping all reading and range problems well 
within the ability of any elementary or junior high school student, the 
arrangements are slightly more advanced than the BREEZE EASY 
RECITAL PIECES. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Derr. | 


Please send me the New Band Catalog. 


...our new Band Catalog Your 
is just off the press. Let us School___----.--------------------------------------: 
mail you one. Check the School Address... .----------------------------------. 
coupon and mail TODAY. City----------------------- 
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Teacking 


SEMMELINK 


genta drawing and even, in 

a sense, writing might well be 
defined as “Art in Space.” The stu- 
dent of any of these subjects may, 
with his teacher, step back a pace 
to see and analyze what he or she 
has done. But the performance of 
music, as a physical entity, exists 
only in time. The student of this art 
cannot readily step back and criti- 
cally review his work, because the 
performance has lasted only as long 
as he or she has played or sung. Un- 
til recently, therefore, in the teach- 
ing of music, the student depended 
almost completely on the teacher's 
description of his faults, and the 
teacher on his power to verbalize 
music criticism. 

Now, thanks to the wizardry of 
electronics, a quiet revolution in the 
teaching of music is taking place 
throughout the country. It is a rev- 
olution brought about by the devel- 
opment of the tape recorder, which 
enables the student of music literal- 
ly to sit beside himself and hear his 
performance as his teacher or audi- 
ence might. 

Disc recordings have long been 
useful in teaching music, to demon- 
strate to a student just what a piece 
should sound like. But it was a rare 
student who could record his own 
performance on disc, and those who 
did were usually unable to hear it 
played back until a period of time 
had elapsed. 

The tape recorder, of course, al- 


Mr. Semmelink, Preduct Manager, High 
Fidelity Products Division of North Ameri- 
can Philips Company, Inc., manufacturer 
of the Norelco High Fidelity Tape Record- 
er, offers his authoritative advice to the 
music educators of the nation on_ the 
practical use of tape recorders. 
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lows the student to record any time, 
virtually anywhere. He can_ play 
back immediately to hear himself 
while the memory of how he 
thought he sounded is still fresh. 
He can re-use his tzjpc almost in- 
definitely so he ualms about 
excessive cost duc «© waste tape. The 
tape recorder, then, makes it possi- 
ble, practical, economical and almost 
essential for the student to engage 
in perhaps the most fruitful of all 
learning practices . . . self-criticism. 
One factor which, perhaps more 
than any other, has made the tape 
recorder a practical reality for teach- 
_ing music in classrooms and pri- 
vate instruction in the United 
States, has been the development of 
a true high fidelity recorder to sell 
in a more moderate price range. In 
teaching music with tape, it is of 
course essential that the range and 
tone of the recorder be of sufficient 
quality to present a true picture of 
the performance for evaluation. 
Until recentiy, schools, teachers, 
or students desiring to use tape re- 


if 4, 
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corders had to choose between 
cither an extremely high-priced ma- 
chine, which strained most budgets, 
or a low-priced machine which did 
not give the desired quaiscy of 
sound reproduction. Now, however, 
are on the market tape recorders of 
the quality needed, at a price far 
below that of the expensive consoles. 
Such tape recorders offer the music 
teacher high quality, extreme port- 
ability and simple operation, at a 
practical price. This development, 
obviously, has been an important 
factor in making possible the wid- 
est use of tape recorders in schools 
everywhere. 

Right now, for example, there 
are already close to 1,200 tape re- 
corders in use in the New York City 
Public School system alone. ‘These 
are used for many purposes, includ- 
ing the teaching of language, speech, 
etc., but many are used exclusively, 
or in large part, for the teaching of 
music. From four to six tape re- 
corders are assigned to each New 
York City High School, and of this 
number the Department of Music 
Instruction attempts to have as- 
signed at least one for their ex- 
clusive use. 

The ideal solution, according to 
Dr. Peter J. Wilhousky, Chairman 
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of the Department of Music Instruc- 
tion in New York City, would be 
to have every music department un- 
der his jurisdiction equipped with 
their own recorders. In addition, in 
all new high schools, he recom- 
mends the installation of an actual 
recording-booth, equipped with tape 
recorder, to be located between the 
choral room and the band room, for 
easy use by both student organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Wilhousky finds the greatest 
value of the tape recorder in its 
ability to record and play back im- 
mediate performances for critical 
self-evaluation by both teacher and 
students. This is especially impor- 
tant in allowing students to hear 
themselves, particularly when per- 
forming in large groups. The tape 
recorder permits the teacher to point 
out more readily the mistakes the 
students are making, and at the 
same time helps the students to 
gain more confidence in their own 
abilities. The tape recorder also per- 
mits Dr. Wilhousky to work more 
closely with all the teachers in his 
department without having to be 
constantly at all schools. 

Tape recorders are now also re- 
quired as part of the New York 
State Regents Examinations in mu- 


sic. The student taking this exam 
must record on tape for evaluation 
by the teacher and by the State 
board. The instructions call specif- 
ically for a recording at 714 i.p.s., on 
a single track, or one track of a dual 
track tape. 

Private instructors and_ teachers 
in conservatories also find the tape 
recorder an extremely valuable tool 
in working with individual students 
at all levels of professional advance- 
ment. For teaching voice, or any in- 
strument, the tape recorder can be 
used to great advantage. 


Teaching by Tape 


Angela Weschler, formerly head 
of the department of Piano Instruc- 
tion at the Vienna Conservatory, 
and now Professor of Piano and Di- 
rector of Piano Instruction at the 
New York College of Music, en- 
courages all her pupils to purchase 
their own tape recorders in addi- 
tion to the equipment she keeps in 
her own studio. With the tape re- 
corder, she finds that her students 
become less dependent on the teach- 
er to point out recurring errors, par- 
ticularly in the areas of rhythm, 
phrasing and tempo. Using their 
own recorders, her students, prac- 


John Brownlee with his Pupil, Judith Ingram 
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ticing at home, can record and eval- 
uate their own performance, thus 
shortening the process of correction. 
As a result, more time can be spent 
at each lesson in more advanced 
work, and less time is needed to be 
spent reviewing past work. The 
whole process of instruction becomes 
not only more efficient in terms of 
the student’s progress in music, but 
more fruitful for both student and 
teacher. 

Another pioneer in using tape to 
teach music is Lisa Roma Trompeter, 
formerly a well known American so- 
prano, and now publisher of Musical 
Courier, and a noted teacher of 
voice. Because of the proximity of 
the voice to the singer, the singer 
never hears himself as others hear 
him. The tape recorder permits the 
singer to evaluate himself more ob- 
jectively, and to associate the quali- 
ties of the sound he hears, with the 
actual sensations he feels as he is 
producing the sound. 

A typical lesson using a tape re- 
corder, as conducted by Mrs. ‘Trom- 
peter, will follow a sequence roughly 
like this. The student will start by 
recording his name and the date of 
the lesson for permanent identifica- 
tion. He will then sing through a 
number, and play back and evalu- 
ate. The second step will be repeated 
vocal exercises under Mrs. Trom- 
peter’s direction until the student 
approximates the tone and quality 
desired. This material will also be 
played back so that the student can 
firmly associate each quality of 
sound with his own sensation while 
singing, with emphasis on the body 
and muscular control felt when sing- 
ing the exercise correctly. Finally the 
original number will be repeated by 
the student, incorporating the new 
control and quality the student has 
gained in the lesson. 

This accomplishes three things. 
First, it vastly improves the teaching 
process by enabling the student 
critically to evaluate himself, and 
correlate the actual sound as the au- 
dience or teacher hears it with the 
physically felt sensations of produc- 
ing the sound. Second, it tends to 
make the student more confident of 
his own ability and encourages him 
to open up and sing without hold- 
ing back or being inhibited. Third, 
it provides a permanent record of 


progress for future reference and 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Music Teaching in Japan 


F what I have seen in Tokyo, in 

schools especially selected for me 
to visit, is characteristic of what goes 
on in schools in other parts of Japan, 
then I can speak with some feeling of 
knowledge, rather than by hearsay. 
Whatever I have to report is based 
on direct contact and experience, 
and this has consisted of visits to 
schools where I have observed the 
classroom teacher in action, heard 
choruses and orchestras perfor- 
mance, talked with teachers and ad- 
ministrators, examined teaching 
materials for content and method. | 
have had an opportunity to speak to 
many teachers’ organizations — in 
various parts of Japan, but have not 
heard too many of the school or- 
ganizations except those in ‘Tokyo 
in the music festival sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Board of Educa- 
tion at Hibiya Hall. 

What I have to say will be meas- 
ured against (1) the basic objective 


Irving Cheyette, a distinguished member 
of the Music Department of the University 
of Buffalo and formerly of Syracuse, here 
comments on his experiences as Visiting 
Professor of Music Education under the 
Fulbright Program at the Tokyo University 
of Arts. 


Nakano Elementary School Chorus, Tokyo 
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IRVING CHEYETTE 


of all music education; (2) the com- 
munity attitude and use of commu- 
nity resources; (3) the attitude and 
support of the administrative offi- 
cers; (4) the enthusiasm and _re- 
sourcefulness of the teachers; (5) 
the attitudes and abilities developed 
by students; (6) the adequacy of 
school equipment to carry through 
the objectives. 

It should be the objective of a 
program of music education to help 
each individual to develop to his 
fullest capacity a love for and 
understanding of the use of music 
to meet human needs. Music serves 
humanity to enrich experiences of 
work, religion, love, dance, patriot- 
ism, to heighten emotional feeling 
and to strengthen bonds of brother- 
hood and a common culture. It is a 
rich heritage which should be the 
possession of all the people, and all 
must learn how to come under its 
influence for good. 

Such a program of music educa- 
tion may be best carried out through 
a program of direct listening ex- 
periences to the finest performances 
of music for the dance, symphony, 
opera, oratorio, folk-music of the 
world, as recorded with high fidelity 


The Author Conducts the Tokyo Youth Symphony 


and played on good phonograph 
equipment; by direct performance 
through singing and instrumental 
music, particularly on orchestral and 
band instruments, as well as on so- 
called recreational instruments such 
as harmonica, song-flute, marimba, 
bells, xylophone, percussion; — by 
creative bodily expression in dance, 
both informal and organized dance 
movement; by creative expression in 
song and instrumental performance; 
by integrating and correlating musi- 
cal experiences with other social ex- 
periences within the school and out 
of school; ‘by correlating musical ex- 
periences with social studies and 
other artistic expression such as 
drama, painting, poetry and dance 
movement. 

I have found in Japan a tremen- 
dous interest and widespread com- 
munity support for music. Merely 
trying to purchase a ticket for a con- 
cert proves immediately how avidly 
the Japanese community supports 
musical programs. The radio  pro- 
grams give evidence of widespread 
interest in listening to the finest in 
recorded musical literature, since the 
radio companies will broadcast what 

(Continued on page 43) 
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MEN OF MUSIC DEFINE THE SELMER SOUNE 


“The clarinet sound of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is the Se/mer sound” 


GINO CIOFFI PASQUALE CARDILLO 
1st B} Clarinet E} Clarinet 


MANUEL VALERIO ROSARIO MAZZEO 
2nd B} Clarinet Bass Clarinet 
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T WAS in the early 1900's and I 

was playing the old Pekin Thea- 
tre in Chicago. One lucky evening I 
was spotted by Lee Kraus, a talent 
scout and agent. The minstrel shows 
were in their waning years. So Kraus 
got me regular bookings for what 
was then called the Western Vaude- 
ville circuit: Hlinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Since the turn of the century I 
had been writing songs. Of course, 
in those days an unknown song- 
writer found it just as difficult as 
now to get his name in print. Dis- 
couraging? For many struggling 
young song-writers, yes. But I was 
lucky in that singing and song-writ- 
ing seemed to be in my blood. Re- 
jections by music publishers could 
not stifle my urge to write songs. 
Evenings I worked in vaudeville; in 
the daytime I sat at the piano wres- 
ling with the keys. What a lift I 
got out of finally seeing my name 
printed on You Ain’t Talking to 
Me! That was in 1909. Mat Mar- 
shall wrote the lyrics. 

Al Jolson, who worked in the same 
vaudeville show as I did, sang my 
song and he gave it all he had. It 
became Jolson’s first big hit. In 


Shelton Brooks is famous for having writ- 
ten two of the most popular songs of all 
time, “Some of These Days” and “The 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball,” plus a number 
of other hits. His frank reminiscences may 
come as'a revelation to the many admirers 
of his music. It was not so long ago that 
Mr. Brooks appeared as composer-pianist 
in a Carnegie Hall jazz program, and he is 
still active in his profession, as indicated 
by this highly personal article. 
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those days he was aot yet a big name; 
he made $75 a week. But that was 
big money then, five dollars buying 
a week’s room and board. He sang 
my song in Hammerstein’s Vaude- 
ville House in New York, later in the 
Shubert shows. 

Much encouraged, I kept at it and 
I could hardly believe my eyes when 
one year later I saw Some of These 
Days in print. The unique talent of 
Sophie Tucker helped a lot to make 
that song a success. In the course of 
the years I wrote song after song: 
Gene, Walking the Dog, If I Were 
a Bee, Listen to Rufus Johnson’s 
Harmony Band, All Night Long, 
Honey Girl and many more. 


Lucky 1916 


Perhaps my luckiest year was 1916, 
when I wrote Dark Town Strutters’ 
Ball. This song and Some of These 
Days still keep the wolf from the 
door to the tune of thousands of 
dollars in royalties each year. 

Was I really successful? Frankly, | 
don’t know. I played vaudeville, 
sang and danced for some forty years 
and never became a headliner. But 
reminiscing, I would not trade my 
supporting acts for anything, if I 
could live my life over again. Don’t 
forget, good old vaudeville was a 
seed-bed for literally all sorts of 
talent. For six months I played the 
Orpheum circuit with the Marx 
Brothers, who got top billing. Im- 
agine, at that time I was billed ahead 
of Jack Benny! Around 1910 I played 
the Orpheum Theatre in Kansas 
City with that famous singer, Eva 


Tanguay (J Don’t Care). I was billed 
with Fred Astaire and_ his sister 
Adele. Before Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
achieved fame in Hollywood, we 
played vadueville in the Orpheum 
Theatre in Brooklyn. His last vaude- 
ville performance was around 1914 
or 1915. In Gus Edwards Schooldays 
Revue, I played with Burns and 
Allen. George Jessel, then a boy, also 
had a part in that famous revue. 
And, of all people, Walter Winchell! 

I am 73 now, but I don’t seem to 
realize it. Only when, after many 
years, I meet old-time friends whom 
I don’t recognize, it dawns upon me 
how many years I’ve been around. A 
while ago on the Place the Face TV 
show, I faced Lou Berg, with whom I 
wrote Since You Went Away. Believe 
it or not, I didn’t recognize him! 

I have even been lucky in my fifty- 
one years’ of marriage. Mrs. Brooks 
is the finest wife a man ever had. We 
have and always had a very happy 
married life, perhaps because Mrs. 
Brooks is not.in show business. She 
has been a great help to me with her 
wonderful disposition and her good 
head for business. For twenty-five 
years we lived in Jamaica, Long Is- 
land, New York. In 1942 we moved to 
Fontana, California and we like it 
there. Our only child, Shelton Jr., 
lives next door. He is a fine pianist 
and he has a knack for writing lyrics. 
He has successfully entertained in 
cabarets and cocktail lounges, but he 
went into business. He doesn’t like 
to be away from his wife and three 
children most of the time. Who 
would? 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Designed and crafted without compromise to produce an 
instrument which responds to the artists’ demand for a wide 
range of tonal colors. This sensitive instrument projects the 
required fundamental tone and every desired overtone for 
those most demanding of the perfection especially required 
when playing the classic guitar. 

As advisor to Gibson factory craftsmen in the creation 
of the Richard Pick Model Classic Guitar, Mr. Pick joins 
the many world-famous musicians who have placed their trust 
and confidence in Gibson products. 


lbson 


For further information write, Gibson Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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HE percussionist is a musician! 
Composers are aware of this 
more than ever before. Modern 
works have required an increase in 
players and instruments in the or- 
chestra and the percussion section is 
relied upon for important solos. In- 
tricate chamber works and solo con- 
certi for percussion are no longer 
unusual. Today the responsibilities 
for the percussionist are as great, if 
not greater than those of other in- 
strumentalists. 

To meet these high musical de- 
mands the percussionist needs mu- 
sical training equivalent to that of 
wood-wind, brass and string players; 
and this must start at the beginner 
level. How do we train a musician? 
We teach him that the instrument 
he plays is a musical one; that it has 
a particular history, and that its pur- 
pose is to express feeling. We give 
him simple etudes for pertinent tech- 
nical training, and little pieces or 
exercises of a musical nature which 
best bring out the characteristics of 
the instrument. We speak of tone, 
and a little of phrasing, and of vol- 
ume, and so forth, because it is of 
these things music is made. As the 
student grows, we increase these 
things proportionately. If he likes 
the instrument and has a talent for 
it, he will make music with it, and 
our purpose is accomplished. 


Michael Colgrass is a composer as well 
as a performer, specializing in percussion in- 
struments. His works have been recorded by 
M-G-M, Urania, Period, Golden Crest and 
CRS (University of Illinois) and published 
by Edwin H. Morris and Lawson-Gould, his 
latest being a Concerto for Viola and Per- 
cussion Ensemble. He has played with the 
New York Philharmonic and other leading 
orchestras, as well as in jazz, modern dance, 
theatre and chamber music groups. His 
practical instructional materials are well 
known among percussionists of all kinds. 
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Musicianship in Percussion 


MICHAEL COLGRASS 


How have our percussionists been 
trained? In most cases, they have 
not. Probably the strongest influence 
on the percussionist at the high 
school level is the so-called ‘“Thirteen 
Essential Rudiments of Drumming” 

. which are neither essential nor 
rudimental outside of a drum and 
bugle corps. The first “rudiments” 
were found in an old army manual 
and were developed into thirteen 
arbitrary drum “beats” which are 
limited to a military feeling. Never- 
theless, these are found in printed 
form in the band and_ orchestra 
rooms of most of our schools. Many 
solos for the snare drum are made 
up of these “rudiments”. ‘Too many 
of these solos are without dynamics, 
phrasing, expression marks or form. 
Is the mastery of these “rudiments” 
and these snare drum solos a mu- 
sical training? Many students are led 
to believe so! But this bears little 
resemblance to the musical training 
we are discussing here. 

Today the percussionist is ex- 
pected to have experience in and un- 
derstanding of traditional styles. And 


in modern music, be it ballet, opera, 
symphony, chamber ensemble or jazz, 
he will be called upon to read a part 
involving rhythmic metrical 
combinations that would have hor- 
rified percussionists of the previous 
generation. The modern percussion- 
ist is expected to be proficient on all 
of the percussion instruments . . 
and in every case he must have a 
virtuoso control of these instruments 
which permits him freedom for in- 
terpretive applications. 

To meet requirements like these 
the percussionist must gain a strong 
awareness of music at the high school 
level. For this we must use training 
materials which are more basic to 
modern demands. We need solos and 
ensemble materials which deal with 
the same interpretive and creative 
problems other instruments have, 
and should encourage practice in 
performing these. Above all we need 
teachers who are aware of this need. 

Let us paint an ideal situation. 
The college acquaints the prospec- 
tive music educator with examples 
of the important percussion liter- 
ature for all media. Then training 
materials apropos of the problems of 
this literature are recommended. 
With this background and some de- 
gree of technical training on all the 
percussion instruments, the music 
educator is prepared to work with 
the beginning student. The student 
goes to the private teacher for fur- 
ther training. The private teacher 
uses etudes, exercises and solos of a 
musical nature which apply to the 
problems the student meets in high 
school ensemble playing. The music 
educator encourages not only band 
and orchestra participation, but also 
offers percussion ensemble training. 
In this way, the music educator and 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“Tm simply 
overwhelmed, 
4 Mr. Bruno” 


Frankly, we were pretty 
pleased ourselves to see the 
Boosey & Hawkes 8-10 
professional clarinet go over so 
well... so quickly. America’s 
ready welcome to the 

vintage wood 8-10 is a 
powerful vote of confidence 
for Boosey & Hawkes’ 
characteristically British 
attention to detail. For it is this 
together with the 8-10's 
inspired designing that has 
produced the world’s finest 
professional clarinet! Send for 
free literature and learn 

about the 8-10's continental 
bore, Belgian design keywork 
and its many other remarkable 
qualities. Take a close look at 
the 8-10 at your BRUNO 
dealer’s, or better yet, try one 
yourself. Price? ... just under 
200 dollars. Performance? 


... just out of this world! 


BRUNO 
cS. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. - In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto vim allan d 
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Music in 


Industry 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


NE morning recently at 10:47 

the rhythmic strains of ‘Stand- 
ing on the Corner, Watching All the 
Girls Go By” began flowing into the 
office of the Credit Bureau of Wich- 
ita. At the same time it was heard 
in the sorting-room of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, the Johnson and Johnson plant 
in Chicago, and the tabulating de- 
partment of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration in Burbank, California. No 
coincidence, this synchronized sere- 
nade was previously planned in New 
York by the Muzak Corporation, 
which put the composition on mag- 
netic tape. 

Authorities figure that the output 
of file clerks in Kansas, baby-powder 
packers in I]linois, business-machine 
operators in California and sorters in 
Florida reaches its lowest morning 
ebb a few minutes before the song 
begins to play. The music tempo 
(sixty-two beats a minute), rhythm 
(4-4), instrumentation (brass, wood- 
winds and percussion) and orchestral 
size (nine pieces) were skillfully 
managed and specially recorded to 
revive tired workers without ir- 
ritating them. 

Such a musical campaign is but 
one effort throughout American in- 
dustries to raise employee efficiency 
by decreasing boredom that leads to 
tension and then to mistakes, re- 
jected work, breakage and accidents. 
Every year this monotony-born_ in- 
efficiency costs industry an estimated 
$3,000,000,000 in waste of man hours 
and machine operation. Some esti- 
mates hold that as many as 12,000,- 
000 workers dislike their employers, 
cause accidents and turn to imagi- 
nary illnesses or to drinking for re- 
lief. However, such problems can be 
solved. 

Music as a work incentive is but 
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one of many calculated amenities 
used nowadays to counteract tension 
and to improve office and plant efh- 
ciency. Among other methods em- 
ployed are improved lighting and 
color, air-conditioning, coffee breaks, 
poise suppression and posture chairs. 
Even scientific job complications 
have been devised to make work less 
boring and draw out the worker's 
ingenuity and mental powers. 

For those persons who wonder how 
much good such efficiency stimulators 
do, Dave Chapman, a Chicago in- 
dustrial designer, has an answer. “We 
can't plot objective, statistical meas- 
urements of success or failure,” he 
says. “We're piecing it all together, 
partly with the glands and_ partly 
with the brain.” 

In some cases, however, results can 


be measured. For instance, Fischer 
Lime and Cement Company of Mem- 
phis is convinced that music pays 
dividends. Three years after he had 
music piped into his offices, President 
W.N. Fry, Jr., ordered a study made 
of his drafting department. “We were 
able to determine a twenty per cent 
production increase,” he said. “This 
amounted to a saving of from $300 
to $400 a month.” The Bayly Manu- 
facturing Company of Denver found 
that music increased output of over- 
alls by about ten per cent an opera- 
tor. In Wichita the Kansas State 
Bank reported an eleven per cent 
error decrease. 

While music for workers is older 
than sea chanteys, it began as a busi- 
ness in the 1930's, growing to large 
proportions during World War II. 
Now the music of one company alone 
— excluding its many local com- 
petitors, private musical systems and 
FM radio stations — is heard by 50,- 
000,000 workers daily. They range 
from such diversified industries as 
the Hat Corporation of America to 
the California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation and from the Lawnhaven 
Memorial Gardens of San Angelo, 
Texas, to the labor rooms of a New 
York hospital. Policemen in Okla- 
homa City pay to have music piped 
into the station-house. So do postal 


(Continued on page 48) 


—Decoration by Sam DeCesare, Courtesy Panoras Gallery 
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Brass instruments that 


STRATFORD 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ specialized needs. Musically perfect, from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What’s more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 
and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. * In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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“Always Something New” 


CLARENCE SAWHILL 


66 LWAYS Something New” was 

the slogan chosen by the late 
Dr. A. A. Harding for the band de- 
partment at the University of Illin- 
ois. This slogan did not signify ever- 
changing fads, but was significant of 
worthwhile additions to the field of 
instrumental music, particularly the 
bands. He lit the candles, so we 
could see how many important paths 
were open to us. He led the way 
and we followed. 

Many eulogies have been tendered 
this great leader since his retirement 
from the university, and more re- 
cently since he marched with in- 
domitable spirit into immortality. A 

“whole wonderful era has ended, for 
he was an era unto himself, but the 
lights are still burning, and it will 
be a long time before we have met 
the challenges he presented. 

The “Always Something New” 
motto was significant of Illini cam- 
pus life during the Harding regime. 
More “firsts” came from that campus 
than from any other American uni- 
versity during that same period. 
Much that was colorful and _pictur- 
esque came from the inspiration of 
A. A. Harding. A quick review of 
“firsts” include the first “Homecom- 
ing’, first “Dad’s Day”, first twilight 
campus concert in the United States, 
the first singing band on a football 
gridiron, the first band to occupy 


The author of this tribute to one of the 
great men of music has recently joined the 
staff of “Music Journal”, and this is his first 
contribution in that capacity. Mr. Sawhill 
has himself made an enviable record as 
director of bands at the University of Il- 
linois, at Southern California and for the 
past six years at U.C.L.A., with many other 
services, including the Presidency of the 
College Band Directors’ Association, 
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its own separate building on an 
American campus, the first band 
clinic, and many, many more. 

The first fall Homecoming at II- 
linois established a new age of al- 
umni participation in the life of an 
Alma Mater. Where a few had pre- 
viously come at Commencement 
time with some nostalgic memories, 
now, by the hundreds, they were 
coming back in the fall, sparked with 
the spirit of a big game, a renewal 
of old friendships, and a fresh look 
at a vibrant campus. With worth- 
while suggestions and appropriate 
music from Mr. Harding and_ the 
band, the idea caught hold, not only 
at Illinois, but on other campuses. 
The fall Homecoming is now an 
American tradition. 


Setting the Pace 


The first anniversary concert un- 
der Mr. Harding, in 1906, was 
sparked with the introduction of a 
new kind of school song, J/linois 
Loyalty. With the strains of this mu- 
sic came a new conception of college 
and university life, and it set the 
pace for other American college 
songs. Heretofore, old campus favor- 
ites were more suitable to a festival 
of drinking or hazing, but J/linozts 
Loyalty had more. It had the sparkle, 
and it had a deeper meaning and ap- 
preciation “for honest labor and for 
learning we stand, and unto thee we 
pledge our heart and hand”. The 
academic world was ready for this 
trend in campus maturity. Cruel and 
foolish hazing was becoming a thing 
of the past, and the cruder type of 
song was ready for a better replace- 
ment. (The lasting influence of this 


illustrated 


“first” is beautifully 
throughout the book We're Loyal to 
You, Illinois by Cary Clive Burford. 
It tells the story of forty years with 
the university bands under Dr. Hard- 
ing, and is a thrilling recital of de- 


‘voted allegiance to a noble cause.) 


The loyalty song has mellowed and 
matured over fifty years, and it has 
been the mold for many high school 
and college songs. This, the first 
“bleacher song” in the United States, 
introduced by Dr. Harding, was also 
something new that has lasted. 

The history of football pageantry 
is filled with Harding “firsts”. The 
formation of letters and words while 
playing, the combination of a play- 
ing and singing band, the “Salute 
Songs” and the football fanfares 
were all innovations which thrilled 
thousands of spectators and inspired 
hundreds of pageants to follow. The 
letter “I” was one of the first ani- 
mated formations by a campus band 
in America. A few choice formations, 
such as the block “I” and the float- 
ing Illini, have remained to become 
as much a part of Illini tradition as 
Illinois Loyalty or Hail the 
Orange. New ideas were developed 
to include new ensembles and _ for- 
mations to combine features which 
were appropriate, clever and digni- 
fied. 

No off-color band show ever met 
with approval from Dr. Harding. He 
deplored the type of half-time game 
activities that resorted to burlesque 
antics or suggestive tunes for some 
quick laughs. To him, bands and 
their public performances were a 
sacred trust. He often said that a 
man should be able to take his fam- 
ily to a football game without being 
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insulted either from the stands or by 
the performance on the field. Beau- 
tiful football pageantry was one of 
Harding’s “firsts”, which sparked his 
imagination, and is still doing the 
same for band leaders today. ‘The 
band show will continue to be a 
challenge as long as it represents the 
best attitudes of the students, alumni 
and community. 

Another “something new” in- 
cluded the “impromptu concert”, a 
forerunner of the sight-reading con- 
tests. The program was designed to 
develop the sight-reading ability of 
the players, and to give the campus 
audience a better appreciation of the 
musicianship of the band members. 
This has become an important part 
of many public school band _ pro- 
grams. It has served as a criterion for 
parents who are interested in the 
well-rounded musical progress of 
their children. It has helped to eli- 
minate the narrow training received 
when an organization drills only on 
one or two numbers for a contest or 
gala performance. The “impromptu 
concert” was another something new 
which developed into an integral 
part of every good organizational 
music contest. 

The University of Illinois Band 
was the first band in any American 
institution of learning to occupy its 
own separate building. ‘The problems 
of a band rehearsing in a building 
with other classes have become al- 
most a thing of the past. New high 
school campuses usually include a 


beautiful music building, with ample 
room for equipment, sound-prool 
practice rooms, and fine rehearsal 
facilities. 

Perhaps the “Always Something 
New” which was most appreciated 
by high school music teachers was the 
first band clinic at Illinois. Due to 
the diversified interests of the band 
instructor there were always many 
problems which had no chance to be 
discussed at a regular teachers’ con- 
ference. The school band movement 
was mushrooming all over the 
United States and Dr. Barding 
sensed the need for such a clinic. 
The story of the Illinois band clinics 
is a story in itself, for the idea has 
expanded to include clinics, or band 
work-shops, in every state in the 
union. 

Dr. Harding would be the last to 
say that his accomplishments were 
the results of his ideas or efforts 
alone. He never missed an opportu- 
nity to give credit to his assistants 
or to the university administration. 
To work with him was to work with 
inspiration, and that was the secret 
of the tremendous results from his 
motto. All of his ‘firsts’? were sufh- 
cient to place the name of A. A. 
Harding with the great men of mu- 
sic, but his monumental life work— 
the scoring of orchestral works for 
the American band instrumentation 
—places him on a pedestal apart. His 
dedication to the cause of symphonic 
band music is a_ bright, shining 
star in the musical firmament. >>> 
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WHAT A DIRECTOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


(Continued from page 20) 


requires skill and imagination and 
the band director who can just “get 
by” in this important part of the 
work is almost certain not to receive 
promotions to better paying jobs, no 
matter how well he can handle the 
concert band. In fact many schools 
today refuse to consider applicants 
for band positions who admit that 
they can not put on five or six dif- 
ferent half-time football shows every 
year. 

The band director who is unable 
to make minor repairs on all band 
instruments is again inadequate to 
meet some of the everyday problems 
a band director must face. A special 
course in repairing brass, woodwind 
and percussion instruments should 
be required for all students prepar- 
ing to direct school bands. 

Many students now graduate from 
fully accredited schools who have 
marked deficiencies in their total 
preparation for directing school 
bands. During the past two decades 
there has been an increasing need for 
college and university music depart- 
ments to fill this major gap in the 
curriculum for students preparing to 
become band directors in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This 
need has become especially acute in 
recent years. The fact that some col- 
lege and university music depart- 
ments now offer these two essential 
courses is a step in the right di- 
rection; but the fact that most col- 
leges do not offer, much less require 
these courses reflects a growing weak- 
ness in the total preparation of to- 
morrow’s band directors. 


The Fourth Annual Young Artist 
Competition, sponsored by the Fort 
Collins Symphony Society (Colora- 
do), is open to high school juniors 
and seniors only. Players of the fol- 
lowing instruments may compete: 
violin, viola, ‘cello, flute, oboe, clari- 
net, bassoon, French horn, trumpet 
and piano. First prize is $100 and a 
solo appearance with the Fort Col- 
lins Civic Symphony, plus considera- 
tion for a four-year applied music 
scholarship at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. Write Mrs. K. E. Carson, 
1515 S. Shields, Fort Collins, Col. 
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ie the vocalist, as well as for 
the accompanied instrumentalist, 
every executed note is a cue. No 
such prompting is accessible to the 
pianist. With the exception of the 
piano concerto, performing a com- 
position from memory is a lone, self- 
reliant matter. Accordingly, the  pi- 
anist, in the true meaning of the 
word, is a soloist! 

‘Too often, we are led to believe 
that one either has memorizing abil- 
ity or one does not. Modern psycho- 
logical theories of learning recognize 
a hereditary base which may or may 
not equip one with structures which 
are. favorable for the memorizing 
task. The psychologists who devote 
attention to this area tend to em- 
phasize an environmental base. That 
is to say, memory—regardless of its 
evaluated level in a given sitution— 
can be improved through training. 
Such improvement, then, it is evi- 
dent, must come by way of increased 
perceptive speed and broader apper- 
ceptive preparation. In view of the 
foregoing, two vital questions emerge: 
a) What method or methods should 
be employed? b) How may the given 
method or methods be improved? 

Over a period of years, the writer 
has had coveted opportunities to dis- 
cuss, with concert-minded performers, 
basic principles involved in memoriz- 
ing piano compositions. The persons 
involved must and do, over a period 
of time, memorize weighty volumes 
of piano music. As far as systema- 


tized principles are concerned, if 


such are in evidence, they would 
seem to embrace the senses. Although 


Dr. Stone is head of the Department of 
Business Education at Maryland State Col- 
lege, a Division of the University of Mary- 
land, a music enthusiast and analyst, trained 
as a concert pianist, and a past contributor 
to the columns of “Music Journal.” 
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Memorizing at the 


VERNON W. STONE 


all five senses do not noticeably oper- 
ate in this task, some observations 
are to be made. The basic methods 
of memorizing for the piano may be 
classified as follows: 

1) Visual acuity method—visualiz- 
ing the notes as they appear on the 
printed page (Sight) 

2) Auditory capacity method — 
hearing the tones before, as and after 
the keys are manipulated (Hearing) 

3) Kinesthetic motion method — 
permitting the fingers to follow the 
practiced keyboard path (Touch) 

4) Music analysis method — ap- 
proaching the composition intellect- 
ually through its harmonic structure 
and form (Sight, Hearing and 
Touch). 

The visual acuity method is neces- 
sary “to see,” for example, key, rhy- 
thm and meter transitions. The au- 
ditory capacity method is requisite 
“to hear,” for example, the appogia- 
tura, suspensions, passing notes, 
voices, organ points, motifs and 
themes. The kinesthetic method is 
indispensable “to negotiate,” for ex- 


—Photo by Hy Reiter, BMI 


ample, rapid passages, difficult chords 
and phrases. These individually cited 
aspects of musical composition are 
not intended to be exhaustive. They 
are merely examples. Even if the 
most meticulous effort were applied 
here, there is no doubt but that cer- 
tain significant, basic factors would 
be neglected and omitted. 

The point of emphasis, however, 
is that musical analysis recognizes 
relationships, interrelationships and 
sequences. Inference and application 
involved in musical analysis clearly 
dominate one’s memorizing efforts. 
Is not all memorizing by the concert 
artist first and foremost accomplished 
by musical analysis? Are not the vis- 
ual acuity, the auditory capacity and 
the kinesthetic motion methods as- 
pects of the musical analysis meth- 
od? When visual acuity is the em- 
phasis, are we not “seeing” single 
and multiple notes as a result of our 
analysis? The auditory and kinesthe- 
tic methods are involved. When au- 
dlitory capacity is the mode, are we 

(Continued on page 45) 


Halim El-Dabh, young Egyptian-born 
composer now living in the New York 
area, shown playing a derabucea (Mid- 
dle Eastern drum). Mr. El-Dabh_ re- 
ceived a world premiere performance 
of his Fantasia-Tahmeel for Derabucca 
and Strings when he was soloist recently 
at a concert conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski and sponsored by the Con- 
temporary Music Society at the Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The work had 
been specially commissioned by the 
Ssciety for this performance. El-Dabh 
won earlier critical acclaim this season 
for Clytemnestra, composed for the 
full-evening dance work presented by 
Martha Graham ana her company. 
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LET THESE FAMOUS ARTISTS INSPIRE YOUR 
STUDENTS TO NEW MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Chaminade; Fantasie by 


THE FLUTE 
Played By William Kincaid 


Distinguished solo flutist for 35 years with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra . . . on the teaching faculty of the 
Curtis Institute... recipient of the C. Hartman Kuhn 
Award. 

Contents: VOL. I: Handel Sonatas #3 & #5 by Handel; 
Adagio & Allegro by Platti-Waln; Siciliano by Bach- 
Barrere; Scene from Orpheus by Gluck-Barrere; 
Scherzino by Andersen; Air De Ballet by Saint-Saens; 
In The Groove by McBride; Scherzo by Widor-Maganini; 
Reverie & Petite Valse by Caplet. 


Contents: VOL. II: Concerto in G-Major (both cadenzas) by Mozart; Sonata 
No. 2 (Edition #234) by Bach; Night Soliloquy by Kennan; Concertino by 


‘aure. 


THE FRENCH HORN 
Played By James Chambers 


Solo French Horn player of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, concert soloist and teacher at the Juilliard 
School Of Music. 

Contents: Cavatina by Bakaleinikoff; March In Canon 
by Bradford-Anderson; Chant Sans Paroles by Clerisse; 
Sonata in F Major by Corelli; Sonata For Horn and Pa. 
(Complete) by B. Heiden; Concerto For Horn (Finale) 


Contents: Prelu 


by Hermann; Concerto by L. 
by Piantoni; Sarabande by Poot. 


Mozart; Air De Chasse 


THE CORNET 


Played By Leonard Smith 
On His Reynolds Contempora Cornet 


America’s Premier Cornet Virtuoso, formerly Soloist with 
The Goldman Band. Conductor of Famed Outdoor Con- 
certs at Belle Isle, Michigan. 

Contents: Sonata VIII by Corelli; Vignette by L. Smith; 
Willow Echoes by F. Simon; Prelude by Bach; Maid of 
the Mist by Clarke; Variations on Carnival of Venice 
by Clarke; Fantasie in Ep by Barat; Concerto in Ap 
Minor by Fitzgerald; My Regards by Llewellyn; Concert 
Etude by Goedicke. 


THE SAXOPHONE 


Played By Sigurd Rascher 
The “Paganini of the Saxophone.”’ Soloist with World's 
leading symphony orchestras. Only Concert Saxophonist 
with ability to play in four Octaves. 
and Gigue by Corelli; Bourree by 


Bach; Les Petits Riens by Mozart; Rondeau Basque by 
Mehul; Gavotte by Gluck; Tambourin by Mondonville; 
Sicilienne by Lantier; Le Temple De Le Glorie by 
Rameau; hoe by Gretchaninov; The Bee by Schu- 
bert; Romance by Martini; Passepied by Rameau; 
Wallakye by Manna-Zucca; Miniature Viennese March 
by Kreisler; Gavotte by Martini; Aria by Bozza; Rigau- 


Whitney, 


What Heifetz is to the 
aceordion. First to give 


Korsakoff; Hora Staccato 


don by Rameau; Prelude by Gershwin; Rumba by 


THE CLARINET 
Played By Robert McGinnis 


Solo Clarinetist with New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Formerly Solo Clarinetist with Arturo Toscanini and 
Leopold Stowkowski. 

Contents: Adagio from Concerto by Mozart; Fantasy 
Piece a Schumann; Minuet by Mozart; Nocturne by 
Bassi; nzonetta by Pierne; Sonata by Brahms; Fantasie 
De Concert by Avon; Scene and Air 
Romance and Polacca by Le Thiere. 


by Bergson; 


THE ACCORDION 
Played By Charles Magnante 


violin, Magnante is to the 
a full accordion concert in 


Carnegie Hall. Truly the dean of accordionists. 

Contents: Finlandia by Sibelius; Concertstuck by V 
Weber; Liebestraum by L 
Carnival of Venice by Magnante; Dance Of The Come- 
dians by Smetana; Halid 
Holiday for Chords by Magnante; Malaguena by 
Lecuona; Perpetual Motion by Magnante; 
by C.P.E. Rach; Flight of the Bumblebee 


iszt; On The Trail by Grofe; 


ay for Bass by Magnante; 


Rimsky- 


b 
by Dinicu and Helfetz. 


Grand Award Records Presents 
New Additions To Its Famous 
Award Artist Series 

Dr. Paul Van Bodegraven, 


Educational Adviser 
Chairman Music Department, New York University 


A priceless and rare opportunity is now avail- 
able to music teachers who have never before 
been able to let their students hear the same 
music they are working on played by World 
Renowned Artists. 

Now your students can hear how the acknowl- 
edged virtuosos of the Cornet, the Clarinet, the 
Saxophone, the French Horn, the Accordion and 
the Flute perform the same selections they are 
playing ... on superb new 12 inch Long Playing 
High Fidelity Recordings. 

These recordings will help you to stimulate your 
students to a new level of musical performance. 
Their musicianship, their technique, their com- 
mand of the instrument will be helped immeasur- 
ably by listening to the deft shadings of tone, 
phrasing and fingering of the great artist as he 
performs the same music you are working on 
with each student. He can actually play with the 
master and each time he will find himself a little 
bit closer to his performance! Simply mail cou- 
pon and these superb 12” High Fidelity Records 
will be shipped postpaid with full money back 
guarantee, 


ACCLAIMED BY 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 


W. D. Revelli, Conductor, University of Michigan 
Bands “. . . will encourage many students to greater 
heights in their musical — and performance. I 
commend you highly on this project .. .” 

Gerald R. Prescott, Bandmaster, University of Minne- 
sota “. .. a most valuable teaching aid .. .” 

Elwyn Schwartz, Audio-Visual Editor of The Instru- 
mentalist “. . . Not alone do these records show how a 
selection should be played, but they serve to project 
to a student or a teacher how that ability is obtained 
. ». Each album is tops! These records are unreservedly 
recommended for ali instrumentalists — performers, 
teachers — for listening pleasure, inspiration, study, 
repertoire, interpretive evaluation, emulation. Recom- 
mended for elementary thru adult age .. .” 


MAIL THIS NO-RISK COUPON NOW! 


Award Artist Records, Dept. 2.MJ 
Harrison, New Jersey 
Please send the Award Artist Records checked 
below on full money back guarantee. 
[] Send Postpaid. I am enclosing $4.95 for each record. 
C] Send C.O.D. I will pay postman $4.95 plus postage. 
AAS 33-705 Fiute played by William Kincaid 


1 AAS 33-706 Tur Fiore played by William Kincaid 
VOL, I 
() AAS 33-704 THe Frencn Horn played by James 
Champers 
AAS 33-701 Tue Cornet played by Leenard Smith 
AAS 33-703 ALTO SAXOPHONE played by Sigurd 
ascher 
AAS 33-702 Tue Crarinet played by Robert McGinnis 
AAS 33-707 THe Accorpion played by Charles 
Magnante 
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GREAT NAMES 


The Baldwin Piano is chosen exclusively by great artists, those whose standards require 
the finest. Here are a few of the revered names in music who specify, “Piano by Baldwin.” 


Jacques Abram Kirsten Flagstad Thor Johnson Jesus Maria Sanroma 
; Claudio Arrau Lukas Foss Enrique Jorda Thomas Schippers 
i Wilhelm Backhaus Vera Franceschi Dorothy Kirsten Hans Schwieger 
J Joseph Battista Gold & Fizdale Paul Kletzki Leonard Shure 
. Leonard Bernstein Boris Goldovsky Theodore Lettvin Ruth Slenczynska 
it Jorge Bolei Guy Fraser Harrison Luboshutz & Nemenoff Georg Solti 
eh John Brownlee Julius Hegyi Igor Markevitch Hilde Somer 
1] Fausto Cleva Nicole Henriot- Ozan Marsh Jennie Tourel 
Joerg Demus Schweitzer Benno Moiseiwitsch Richard Tucker 
ui Ernst Von Dohnanyi Lorin Hollander Pierre Monteux Robert Weede 
i Antal Dorati Amparo Iturbi Charles Munch Whittemore and Lowe 


Nelson & Neal Earl Wild 


Arthur Fiedier Jose Iturbi 


HONORED INSTRUMENTS 


The Orga-sonic Organ The Baldwin Grand The Baldwin Organ The Acrosonic Piano 


The Hamilton Piano 


MUSIC TEACHERS: AN IMPORTANT FREE BOOK! 


“THE PARENTS’ PRIMER” effectively dramatizes those basic 
facts which you are constantly striving to impress upon 
parents who are interested in music lessons for their 
children. By personally distributing this book to your own 
selective list of parents, you will find it an invaluable aid 
to your efforts in helping these parents create and 

sustain musical interest in their children. Write for copies 
needed to The Baldwin Piano Company, Bldg. 2, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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The Functions of Music 


N one of the well-known marriage 
I rituals there is a phrase which is 
familiar to most of us. It goes, “in 
sickness or in health, till death do 
us part.” 

It has become common knowledge 
that music serves effectively in pe- 
riods of health. But we are to discuss 
the function of music in the time ol 
sickness and I cannot help but be 
somewhat appalled by the complex- 
ity of the subject. 

I do have an affirmative belief that 
music, by its very nature, has a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of appeal and 
communication that makes it espe- 
cially effective with certain forms of 
neuroticism. Does not the analyst en- 
deavor to help the patient to get 
psychological distance on himself? 
Does he attempt to do this in any 
but a very artistic manner? In other 
words, the analyst must help the per- 
son in distress to work out problems 
without involving himself, or allow- 
ing the patient to take more than his 
lawful due. Music provides an anal- 
ogous set of conditions to match 
those of analysis. There is something 
about music that keeps its distance 
even at the moment it engulfs us. To 
quote Aaron Copland, “When the 
listener lends himself to the power of 
music, he gets both the ‘event’ and 
the idealization of the ‘event’; he is 
inside it, so to speak, even though 
the music keeps what Edward Bul- 
lough rightly terms as psychical dis- 


Chairman of the Music Department of 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Prof. Joseph C. Cleeland has studied at 
Kenyon College, the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, Juilliard Summer School and Harvard 
University. A conductor of various choral 
workshops, he is also Chairman of Recrea- 
tional Music in the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs. 
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JOSEPH C. CLEELAND 
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tance” (lecture at Harvard). 

Just what is the nature of this 
medium by which “psychical  dis- 
tance” may be established? Susanne 
Langer, in Philosophy in a New Key, 
has some interesting thoughts on 
this. She says that music articulates 
forms which language cannot set 
forth. She also says that music is re- 
vealing, where words are obscuring, 
because it can have not only a con- 
tent, but a transient play of contents. 
It can articulate feelings without 
being wedded to them. Hugo Rie- 
mann maintained that these auditory 
characters are not emotions them- 
selves. They merely sound the way 
moods feel. More often than not 
these formal characters of music go 
unnamed: they are simply what the 
music is. 

Music is a language made up of 
symbols and forms. Certain writers 
on the subject of art have stated that 
the more significant the form, the 
longer the life of the art product. I 


sense a feeling of insecurity in this 
statement, from the standpoint of 
logic, but I still feel that it is full of 
material for rather weighty discus- 
sions. Ernst Cassirer in his book, An 
Essay on Man, has written, “The 
forms of art are not empty forms. 
They perform a definite task in the 
construction and organization of 
human experience. If art is enjoy- 
ment, it is not the enjoyment of 
things but the enjoyment of forms.” 

If it were possible to agree on the 
statement that music has the charac- 
teristics spoken of above, namely that 
of being a sort of language of typical 
symbols and forms that are primarily 
its own, and that through its use we 
can establish “psychical distance,” 
what would be its initial function 
from a therapeutical standpoint? Ob- 
viously the first step would be to 
make contact with the person who 
might be benefited by reacting to 
this particular medium of expression. 
How would you get him to open 
himself to musical experience? 
Would you not run the danger of 
causing further distress with some 
people by plying them with rich and 
lush passages from the works of Wag- 
ner or Strauss? Probably so. What 
can the poor music therapist do in 
such a situation? It seems sensible 
to have the therapist consult some- 
one who knows the patient pretty 
well, or as well as it is possible to 
know patients under conditions that 
are not ideal. There should be team 
work between the analyst and the 
therapist. After all, the human being, 
when he is well or ill, is a compli- 
cated piece of machinery. One of my 
thoughts on this matter concerns it- 
self with acquainting the neurotic 
person with the basic nature of the 
language of musical symbols and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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songs from the BMI repertoire . . . 
are played and sung wherever music is heard. Included 


BALDWIN 


Arrangements by 
JERRY GERARD 


Four unusually fine collections of the outstanding popular 


are “The Song from Moulin Rouge,” “Because of You,” 


WURLITZER 
Arrangements by 


LOUIS HOLLINGSWORTH 


HAMMOND 
Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


CONN 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


“It’s a Big, Wide, Wonderful World” and many other 
favorite standards that outstanding selections. Special arrangements for each 
instrument are by nationally recognized authorities. 


Price: $1.50 each 


RECENT HAMMOND ORGAN FOLIOS 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Twenty-Four selections appropriate for every im- 
portant American holiday .. . 
Laub for Spinet Model M and Pre-set Models $1.50 


HITS FOR THE HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 
Twelve of the most popular successes arranged by 
Mark Laub. . 


Rouge, Because of You, and other favorites. 


New arrangements by Mark Laub.. . 


songs and college melodies . 


SPINET HAMMOND FOR THE HOME 
of the 


ranged by Mark Laub... 


ar- 


Ten world’s most beautiful melodies 


contains classic pieces 


$1.25 


arranged by Mark 
by Schumann, Wagner and others. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 
A collection of 20 of the foremost college song hits 

includes “On Wisconsin,” “Rambling Wreck 
$1.50 


. contains The Song from Moulin 
$1.50 


From Georgia Tech” and many others. 


FORTY FAVORITE SONGS FOR THE HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 
a complete repertoire of popular hits, classic folk 


.. the perfect collection for home singing. $1.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. . 


BROA 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Sole Selling Agent 
1 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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APPOINTMENTS —— Recently elected 
to the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters is composer Samuel 
Barber, whose latest success is the 
opera, Vanessa. Twice a recipient of 
the Pulitzer Prize, Mr. Barber has 
also been awarded the Bearns Prize, 
the Prix de Rome, the New York 
Music Critics Award and a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. He is the youngest 
of the new Academicians, who also 
include Charles Burchfield, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and William Carlos 
Williams. . . . William M. Robbins 
has been named co-chairman of the 
fund-raising campaign for the Lin- 
coln Center in New York. Mr. Rob- 
bins is a former vice-president ol 
General Foods Corporation, and dur- 
ing World War IL served as chair- 
man of the War Finance Committee. 
The Accordion Academy ol 
America has appointed as an advisor 
Bernard Stein, general manager of 
the Alfred Music Company. 
Eero Saarinen, architect for the 
Repertory Drama Theater of the 
Lincoln Center project, ap- 
pointed noted scenic designer Jo 
Mielziner as collaborating designer. 
... The 34th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music recently elected Thomas Gor- 
ton as president and Thomas Wil- 
liams as secretary. ... Dr. Victor H. 
Hardt, Associate Professor of Music 
Education, and Mrs. Helen L. Bass, 
Instructor in Music Education, have 
joined the faculty of Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University. .. . 
The Music & Phonograph Records 
Division of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association of America has a chair- 
man in the noted musical director, 
Archie Bleyer. 


AWARDS —— BMI’s_ Awards of 
Achievement have been presented to 
a total of 91 writers and 55 pub- 
lishers, in recognition of their efforts 
toward the success of 57 songs in the 
popular field over the last twelve 
months. . . . The first Damrosch 
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Mannes College of Music has been 
awarded to Richard Aslanian. 

The American Opera Workshop ol 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan, has received a gift from 
ASCAP, granted to cover the cost of 
building a housing unit for the work- 
shop, and to provide two annual 
scholarships to deserving young com- 
posers, librettists, or performers. . . . 
The David J. Baldwin Professorship 
in Music at Pomona College has 
been established through a $100,000 
gift by the late Mrs. F. H. Freman. 
William F. Russell, professor of mu- 
sic and chairman of the department, 
has been named to this professorship. 


CONTESTS & AUDITIONS —— The 
School of Music of Ohio University 
has announced its eighth competition 
for a new chamber opera. The win- 
ning work will be performed by the 
University Workshop in the Fall of 
1959. For information address Dr. 
John D. Bergsagel, School of Music, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. .. . 
An award for a harp composition 
(either original or a transcription) 
with an Irish theme is offered by the 
United Irish Counties Association of 
New York. There is a cash award of 
$25, and the winning work will be 
performed at the 1959 Annual Feis 
in New York. Deadline is March 1. 
Inquire to Yvonne LaMothe Schwag- 
er, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 
8, California. . . . Deserving students 
of music composition will now qual- 
ify for one-year full-tuition scholar- 
ships at the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore and Juilliard School in 
New York... . . An award of $200 for 
the best anthem for organ and mixed 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


Scholarship in Conducting at the 


voices is offered by Theodore Schael- 
fer, organist and choirmaster of the 
National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington. The deadline is May 1. 
For details, address Miss Marlene 
Baver, 1764 N Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.... A competition has 
been opened for new University of 
Michigan songs or marches, offering 
a first prize of $150 and a second 
prize of $100. Deadline is May 1, 
1959. The contest is open to any stu- 
dent or alumnus of the University. 
Address inquiries to Dean Earl V. 
Moore, School of Music, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SCHOOL NEWS —— In January the 
Boston Conservatory Bulletin, under 
the editorship of the new Dean, 
Robert W. Dumm, will make its ap- 
pearance as periodical addressed 
to teachers performers. Free 
copies may be had on writing the 
Conservatory, 26 The Fenway, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts. .. . The East- 
man School of Music will make avail- 
able approximately 50 graduate as- 
sistantships for the coming school 
year. The awards will range from 
$500 to $2,200, and applicants will 
be considered only after they have 
qualified for graduate study. For in- 
formation, write Director of Admis- 
sions, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4, New York. . . . Du- 
quesne University has announced the 
formation of a new Department of 
Bands within its School of Music. 
Heading the new department is Prof. 
Don McCathren. . . . The Manhat- 
tan School of Music’s drive toward 
a goal of $1,900,000 for its expansion 
program has been aided by sub- 
stantial gifts from The Avalon Foun- 
dation, the Mary Owen Borden 
Foundation, the Carl and Lily Pforz- 
heimer Foundation and Mrs. John 
Long. . . . Orazio Frugoni, pianist 
and member of the faculty of East- 
man School of Music, has been tour- 
ing Italy in a series of recital en- 
gagements. . . . The School of Music 
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at Syracuse University has inaugu- 
rated a new visiting faculty program, 
which will bring to the school Dr. 
Howard A. Murphy, Aaron Copland 
and Bruce Foote, who will participate 
in class instruction and conferences. 
. . . Alfred Mirovitch,  artist-in- 
residence at the Boston Conservatory, 
is completing his series of Master 
Classes open to teachers and ad- 
vanced performers. 


RECORDS —— New releases of the 
Composers Series of Contemporary 
Records feature the compositions of 
William O. Smith, Ernst Toch and 
Andrew Imbrie. Each album is de- 
voted to the work of one of the com- 
posers, who, whenever possible, 
chooses the artists and supervises the 
recording sessions to insure definitive 
performances. Among other selec- 
tions each of the three albums 
(C-6001, C-6002 and C-6003)  in- 
cludes a string quartet by the fea- 
tured composer. . . . Haydn Society 
will soon issue a recording of Boc- 
cherini’s Concerto for Cello and 
String Orchestra. This work was 
made available through the Smith 
College Music Archives, dedicated to 
the issuance of authentic editions of 
music not otherwise available. 

Guillaume Lekeu’s Trio for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello in G Minor 
has been released by the Society for 
Forgotten Music, whose director, 
Vernon Duke, was responsible for 
the unearthing of the work. The 
album is available in monaural and 
stereophonic versions. New re- 
leases by Monitor Records include 
Igor Bezrodni Plays Gershwin, Folk 
Songs & Dances of Czechoslovakia, 
as performed by the Czech National 
Ballet, and a Zara Dolukhanova Re- 
cital, featuring the Soviet mezzo-so- 
prano scheduled for a U.S. debut 
soon. ... The most recent Naumburg 
Foundation Recording Award has 
gone to Robert Helps for his Sym- 
phony No. 1, soon to be recorded by 
Columbia. Columbia has recorded 
the prize-winning works every year 
since 1949, and Mr. Helps is the 
twelfth composer to be so honored. 


PUBLIC EVENTS —— Recent events in 
the A. W. Mellon concert series in 
Washington have included recitals 
by Richard Kuelling, Daniel Abrams, 
Guy and Monique Fallot and Hilde 
Somer. . . . The New York Historical 
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Society continues its Seventh Annual 
Winter Concert Series on February 
8th, when Walter Brewus, violinist, 
will be the artist; on March Ist, the 
Amor Musicae will present a_pro- 
gram of vocal, string and wind mu- 
sic... . The schedule of the Concert 
Associates’ Master Chamber Series in- 
cludes events on February 7 and 27, 
March 17, and April 6, all at Carne- 
gie Recital Hall. The Hartt 
Opera-Theater Guild will produce 
Handel’s Deidamia in February, with 
additional performances in Hartford 
and Elmwood, Connecticut. . . . The 
66th Ann Arbor May Festival will 
take place April 30-May 3. Among 
the participating artists will be Thor 
Johnson, Rudolph Serkin, Sidney 
Harth, William Kincaid, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. .. . “East Meets West in 
Hawaii” will be the theme of the 
Festival of Folk Music of Hawaii and 
the Pacific Nations, to be held in 
Honolulu March 30-April 4. A pre- 
sentation of Earl Robinson’s The 
Lonesome Train will commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln’s birth, and Shostakovitch’s 
folk oratorio, Song of the Forests, 
will receive its first American per- 
formance. 


BOOKS & MUSIC —~— Abelard-Schu- 
man, Inc., New York, announces The 
Abelard Folk Song Book, a collection 
of ballads edited by Norman Cazden 
and illustrated by Abner Graboff. 
... Milton Cross’ Favorite Arias from 
the Great Operas has been published 
by Doubleday. The volume features 
50 arias from 34 operas, with simpli- 
fied piano accompaniments. . . . The 
University of Washington Press has 
released Springtime in Sweden, by 
Alice J. Sorensen. The booklet is a 


collection of Swedish folk songs, with 
accompanying notes and photos. . . . 
The publication of Subject Guide to 
Books in Print, with nearly a thou- 
sand entries under various musical 
topics, is announced by R. R. Bow- 


ker Company. . . . The Zionist Or- 
ganization’s Youth and Hechalutz 
Department has _ published Peter 


Gradenwitz’ survey, Music and Mu- 
sicians in Israel. . . . The College 
Outline Series, published by Barnes 
& Noble, has added to its catalogue 
an Introduction to Music, by Hugh 
M. Miller. The Sonata in the 
Baroque Era, by William S. New- 
man — author of The Pianist’s Prob- 
lems and Understanding Music — has 
been published by The University of 
North Carolina Press. It is a fully 
documented work with music samples 
and an extensive bibliography. 

The University of Oklahoma Press 
has released Music in the Medieval 
and Renaissance Universities by Nan 
Cooke Carpenter, Ph.D., Yale. 

The 1800-page Fifth Edition of 
Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians has been completely re- 
vised by Nicholas Slonimsky and is 
newly published by G. Schirmer. 


HI-FIDELITY —— The annual music in- 
dustry trade show to be held in New 
York from June 21 to 25 will give 
recognition to the new stereo medi- 
um. The National Association of 
Music Merchants, the 
show, expects stereo to emerge mu h 
stronger than it did last year, and 
will reserve a separate listing for it 
in the show brochure. Officials 
of Lenco A. G., Burgdorf, Switzer- 
land, and Bogen-Presto, a division of 
the Siegler Corporation, have com- 
pleted a new agreement for exclu- 
sive distribution! of Lenco phono- 
mechanisms. .. . : A new electronic de- 
velopment designed to prevent tapes 
from repeating themselves is offered 
by Audio Devices. Called the “Echo- 
raser’’, it is mounted on a tape trans- 
port deck and demagnetizes annoy- 
ing print-through. . . . Eico’s HFS-2 
Speaker system is both omni-direc- 
tional and compact. It is 36” high 
and occupies one square foot of floon 
space. . . . A free booklet entitled 
Questions and Answers about Stereo 
Tape Recording may be obtained 
from the Nortronics Co., Inc., 1015 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 4, Minn... . 
(Continued on page 48) 
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DOROTHY M. WEISGARBER 


HAVE been searching for a re- 
freshing medium of rhythm for a 
number of years. The so-called 


. rhythm band of sticks, bells, blocks, 


etc., has been popular, but I felt the 
need of something more stimulating 
in the field of rhythm. I am happy to 
say that I found it in my harmonica 
band. 

I had about 32 to 35 pupils in 
last year’s band. Late in October I 
purchased a supply of practical har- 
monicas in the key of C. Each child 
bought his or her own harmonica 
and kept it at school. 

Often a teacher must learn to play 
the harmonica before teaching the 
children. It is not difficult. Hohner 
publishes a very good book of in- 
structions, for beginners as well as 
more advanced pupils. 

The reeds of a harmonica are num- 
bered to 10 and the principle of 
Blow and Draw on each reed pro- 
duces the simple scale in the Key of 
C. Second-Graders, such as mine, 
need large letters and numbers to 
work with. I transposed many simple 
songs into the Key of C and put 
them on the board. We copied and 
‘used them as a supplement to our 
Hohner booklet. 

I began late in October. To tell 
the truth, I had to forego a large 
portion of our elementary school 
music program to do this. We spent 
from 25 to 30 minutes per day on 
our practice. My children were so en- 
thusiastic, it was a pleasure to work 
with them. T dared not miss a day’s 
practice. T used the method of first, 
second and third chairs, as in school 
orchestras. The best players sat in 
the front seats. Poorer ones could 


Mrs. Weisgarber is a pianist and_har- 
monica player, teaching in the second 
grade of the Whittier School in Massillon, 
Ohio. The picture of her group was taken 
by Harold Kiplinger, Audio-Visual Director 
of the school, who also taped the music 
of Mrs. Weisgarber’s harmonica band. 
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Taping a Harmonica Band 


progress to the front by working 
harder. 

You would have been amazed at 
the concentration, co-operation and 
interest my children showed. Other 
teachers were amazed to see seven- 
year-olds work untiringly. It 
would have been a credit to 16-year- 
olds. 

Checking by Tape 

We taped our progress on our re- 
corder. We recorded our first con- 
cert before Thanksgiving. By play- 
ing back, we could hear our errors 
and could remedy them. That is the 
wonderful value of Audio-Visual 
aids. 

At Christmas we contribuied to 
the program by playing a group of 
songs, including Carols, on our har- 
monicas. It was truly wonderful! 
The school nurse, principal, secre- 
tary, even custodians were wooed by 
our playing in the Auditorium. 

By February we had _ progressed 
to such a satisfactory point that we 
presented a program to the P.T.A. 
The parents and teachers were all 
delighted. 

I have discovered that girls make 
just as good harmonica players as 


boys. I always thought a harmonica 
was intended for boys. But my best 
player was a little girl. 

We entertained the other grades 
on various Friday afternoons. These 
appearances gave my children con- 
fidence and they never showed nerv- 
ousness. Each entertainment was as 
good as the last. They were so proud 
of our band and it was so gratifying 
to me. 

Our next appearance was at Mrs. 
Arthur’s Private School. This was a 
wonderful experience. Then, right 
before school closed in June, we in- 
vited our mothers to a_ tea-party 
which was preceded by our farewell 
performance. The mothers loved it 
and regretted that the year was over. 

I must confess it was well worth 
the extra work. The love and pride 
that shone from my children’s eyes 
were compensation enough. 

I feel that a harmonica band de- 
velops many good traits, such as con- 
centration, group co-operation and 
a good musical foundation for the 
future. Last, but not least, it gives 
the child pride and a keen aware- 
ness that he can actually play an 
instrument which is not merely a 


toy! 


r 


—Photo by Harold Kiplinge 
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MUSIC TEACHING 


IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 24) 


they believe the audience wishes to 
hear. The fact that Tokyo supports 
four symphony orchestras, many 
opera companies, Kabuki and Noh 
theaters, Odori companies, revues 
and recitals is further evidence of 
community interest in musical ac- 
tivities. The important thing for edu- 
cational groups is to harness some 
of this interest into school channels 
to secure support for purchasing the 
necessary equipment to develop per- 
formers on orchestral band 
instruments and to provide scholar- 
ships for worthwhile talent. 


In the schools which I visited and 
the principals to whom | talked, I 
have found hearty approval of the 
program in music education and a 
sincere desire to develop a program 
which meets the objectives outlined 
above. Primarily, the economic factor 
is the great deterrent in carrying 
through to full fruition the objec- 
tives of the program. In the elemen- 
tary school, the matter of time allot- 
ment might be given consideration. 


It might prove better educational 
procedure to schedule music every 
day for a shorter period rather than 
twice a week for longer periods. 
Children’s interest cannot sus- 
tained for 45 minutes’ duration as 
readily as for 20 minutes. Teachers 
would be able to prepare shorter 
and more varied activities, which 
would hold the children’s attention 
better in shorter lesson periods. 

On the whole, Japanese adminis- 
trators are convinced of the educa- 
tional values inherent in the music 
education program, and are anxious 
to give all the time, energy and en- 
thusiastic support that it merits. 

Any program, to be successful, 
must have the wholehearted support 
and effort of a staff of well trained 
music teachers. I have found the 
Japanese music educators to be ex- 
cellent} musicians and superior 
teachers. Some of those I have seen 
in action in the classroom I would 
be happy and proud to employ in 
any American school system. They 


are enthusiastic, genuinely in love 
with the work they are doing, under- 
standing of the needs of children and 
aware of the limitations of children 
in terms of their physical growth and 
mental abilities. 

They have extrovert personalities, 
mastery of the techniques of teach- 
ing, and participate actively in musi- 


cal affairs of their communities. They 


show genuine interest in the profes- 
sional life of the teacher by joining 
in the teachers’ organizations, sub- 
scribing to educational journals and 
attending music clinics and confer- 
ences. Those I have observed as con- a 
ductors of school organizations show 
excellent mastery of the techniques { 
of conducting. Japan can well be 
proud of its corps of music teachers. 
Judging from what I have seen 
and heard, the Japanese student 
evinces interest in musical activities. 
This is a tribute to the kind of 
teaching which is being done. ‘The 
choral work in the schools is as fine 
as anything I have heard anywhere, 
much better in some schools 
many American 


and 


than in schools. 


Japanese students love to sing, and 
the concept of tone quality which 


% Rolled tone holes are only one of the outstand- 
ing advantages you receive when you purchase 
an Artley. Artley instruments also incorporate 
the finest design features such as the conven- 
tional rib and post assembly, Perma-Pads and 
the sculptured embouchure. 


the finest flutes and piccolos are by 
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A new and exciting experience awaits you the moment you 
play an Artley . . . for now all Artleys are equipped with 
rolled tone holes. The rolled principle gives additional 
strength to the tone hole. . . will not cut pads . . . and elimi- 
nates sticky keys for better response to fingering. The cold 
rolled tone holes, free of rough edges and high spots, are the 
perfect surface for accurate seating .. . giving far better vent 
to the sound, enhancing the resonance of the instrument. Try an 
Artley and see why owning an Artley means owning the best. 


Write for the new, colorful Artley brochure 
describing all Artley instruments including the 
new Wilkins and Eb models. 


ARTLEY, INC., P.O. BOX 741 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please send new Artley brochure. 
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PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

6618 CAPTAIN HOOK'’S WALTZ—TTBB 

4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


OCTAVOS BY WARNIC K 


5637 IT'S TOO SOON TO KNOW—SATB 


5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 
7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 


7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE—SSA 
7360. JULIDA POLKA—SSA 


ALL TIME POPS—SSA 

ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU'VE GONE, BORN TO BE 
WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR HEARTS AND 
GENTLE PEOPLE, DOCTOR, LAWYER, INDIAN CHIEF, 
DRIFTING AND DREAMING, ENJOY YOURSELF, FIVE 
MINUTES MORE, I'LL WALK ALONE, IT’S BEEN A 
LONG, LONG TIME 


COLLEGE SONGS —SATB 


FOR CHORUS BY 
NORMAN LUBOFF 


5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 

7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 


FOR GALS 

THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 


FOR Guys 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS— 
Volume One 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS— 
Volume Two 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR 
CHORUS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
West 54th Street - New York 19, W.-Y. 


Canada: H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue - Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 


many of them develop is a joy to 
hear. Again this is a tribute to the 
teachers, who have high standards 
of performance and know how to 
transfer these high standards to 
their students. 

The text-book materials for the 
elementary grades are charming both 
in visual presentation and in musical 
quality. The methodology employed 
is interesting and challenging to the 
children and teachers. The variety 
of experiences, combining oppor- 
tunity for instrumental work on 
“recreational” instruments with the 
vocal work, is a superior approach 
to maintaining student interest. 
However, special instrumental teach- 
ers should be employed to help 
children develop skills on the or- 
chestral and band instruments. As 
adults they will be listening to 
music performed by symphony or- 
chestras over the radio, and they 
should become acquainted, through 
direct participation, with these or- 
ganizations in their schools. 
The music program is handicapped 
by a lack of transfer from recrea- 
tional instruments to orchestral in- 
struments, primarily an economic 
situation, I know. 

More opportunity for rhythmic 
bodily expression should be pro- 
vided for creating their own songs 
and dances, for dramatizing action 
songs, for producing their own little 
operettas based on childhood ex- 
periences, for class piano instruction 
utilizing paper keyboards. 

The use of a small organ in each 
classroom is an innovation of great 
value, and one which I shall recom- 
mend to our American schools. 
However, there are many other 
simple instruments which might be 
added to the program, such as the 
autoharp, or a small-sized koto, 
which would develop the harmonic 
as well as the melodic sense of the 
students. 

On the whole, I have been deeply 
impressed by the genuine sincerity of 
the Japanese people in their inter- 
est and desire to understand the 
values of music in their daily lives. 
For myself, I shall always remember 
my stay in Japan as one of the out- 
standing experiences of my life. The 
friendliness of the people, their cour- 
tesy and consideration to a stranger 
touched me deeply, and i shall 
treasure my memories of Japan for 


all of my days. »BD 
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MEMORIZING AT THE 


PIANO 


(Continued from page 34) 


not “hearing” the tones as a result 
of our analysis? The visual and kin- 
esthetic methods are involved. When 
kinesthetic motion is the vehicle, are 
we not “touching” the keys as a re- 
sult of our analysis? The visual au- 
ditory methods are involved. 

As shown above, under ordinary 
circumstances, one does not and can- 
not employ one of the three sense 
methods to the exclusion of the 
other two. Accordingly, this writer 
strongly suggests that the so-called 
“sense methods’ be relegated to 
techniques, thus enabling us to en- 
tertain only one method of memoriz- 
ing — the musical analysis method. 
Perhaps it is now apparent that all 
three of these sense techniques are 
employed in a given situation ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
task at hand. The dosage, though, 
is highly correlated with the special 
needs and abilities — weaknesses and 


A NOTE ON PIANOS 


IANOS, long-time family musical 

favorites, are having a new boom 
in popularity, according to a survey 
reported by the American Music 
Conference. Of the nation’s 30,000,- 
000 amateur musicians, approxi- 
mately 20,700,000 have their fun at 
the piano keyboard. 

A recent telephone survey of 3,888 
homes in 73 cities throughout 33 
states, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia reveals that almost one in 
four families currently has one or 
more members learning to play the 
piano. 

Of the group queried, the largest 
number of students (515) were tak- 
ing lessons from private teachers. 
However, twice as many youngsters 
(235) were getting piano lessons 
along with other studies in school 
as were studying in music studios 
and conservatories (110). 

Approximately 73 per cent of those 
questioned want piano instruction 
given in the schools, in addition to 
band and_ orchestra instruction. 
More than half feel that piano les- 
sons should be a regular part of the 
school program. >>> 
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strengths -- of the subject performer. 

If one would improve his memory 
for piano classics, let him learn early 
the constant foundations of harmony 
and form. Also, let him practice as- 
siduously those basic technicalities 
— inherent in scales and chords — 
which provide a recognition, an un- 
derstanding and a manipulation of 
high-frequency passages. In this con- 
nection, one is encouraged to adhere 
to the motto of the Leschetizky 
School of Pianoforte Playing: “Prac- 
tice with your head as well as your 
fingers.” serious-minded pianist 
cannot afford to lose sight of the fact 
that technical adequacy constitutes 
a vital phase of memorizing. Then, 
too, it will pay to bear in mind that 
memory work and improvement are 
self-generating. That is to say, each 
number memorized facilitates memo- 
rizing subsequent numbers. 

It is of interest to note that three 
of the five senses—sight, hearing and 
touch—would seem to play an im- 
portant role in piano memory work. 
What about the two remaining 
senses? Definite use of them in mem- 
orizing has not plausibly been es- 
tablished. This is not to imply that 
they have no place in classical pi- 
anistics. Figuratively, at least, taste 
may well apply to one who manifests 
undisciplined memory work and, as 
a result, plays recognizable fragments 
of otherwise standard concert works. 
Then, too, the olfactory sense ap- 
plication requires special en- 
couragement, for, seemingly, it is 
an omnipresent label, affixed without 
hesitancy, by otherwise unarmed 
listeners. 


Newly composed operas which 
have seen production in Germany 
include Milhaud’s Fiesta, Humphrey 
Searle’s Diary of a Madman, Wolf- 
gang Fortner’s Corinna, and Werner 
Thaerichen’s Anaximander’s End. 
Modern works for the lyric stage 
which have seen recent German re- 
vivals are Titus Feuerfuchs, by Hein- 
rich Suterineister, The Wedding, by 
Bohuslav Martinu, Lulu, by Alban 
Berg, and Irish Legend, by Werner 
Egk. 


Contemporary 
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BORN YESTERDAY AND 


STILL RINGING BELLS 


(Continued from page 10) 


uppity. Perhaps one reason for this 
is that some people still remember 
me as Billie Dawn in Born Yester- 
day. | am expected to be wondrously 
fatuous! Spectators still stand around 
with grins on their faces waiting for 
me to pull some characteristic mala- 
propism. For this reason I am par- 
ticularly happy to have had _ the 
opportunity to appear in the recent 
movie, Full of Life, in which I was 
presented as a normal human being 
of normal intelligence. And it was 
while rehearsing for this film, under 
the able direction of Richard Quine, 
that I realized that I actually en- 
joyed my life work. 

The most difficult lesson | ever 
had to learn was that a job doesn’t 
have to be hard to be good. It had 
always been my idea that unless it 
happened with torment and struggle, 
one could not turn out a valid piece 
of work. My enjoyable experiences 
with this delightful story are treas- 
ured memories. Singing a duet from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni with the 
Metropolitan Opera star, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, is one such memory. Al- 
though I had carried a tune in the 
old days of night club performing, 
I was thrilled with enthusiasm at 
the idea of attempting a proposed 
professional reunion with writers 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
for the new musical Bells Are Ring- 
ing. | was unsure, though, of being 
able to project my singing voice to 
the upper balcony of a large Broad- 
theatre. 

It has been said that tone is an 
attitude of mind and that, basically, 
anyone who can speak well can sing 
well. My singing voice, under the 
careful guidance of Herbert Greene 
(musical director for The Most Hap- 
py Fella), was transformed in about 
five months from a small flute-like 
parlor instrument to a “chesty” the- 
atre organ, capable of an increased 
variety of color. 

On a number of occasions, stu- 
dents have asked me for incidental 
advice and pointers on acting, both 
as an art and as a profession. As a 
profession, acting concedes to no 
one a right to privacy, but this 
should not necessarily be the case. 
How would any of us feel if every 
personal move we made was put into 


Way 
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print for millions to digest? Once 
something has been put into print, 
it is occasionally edited and elab- 
orated upon to such an extent that 
the final versions of the same mate- 
rial may present grossly exaggerated 
and perhaps untrue information and 
implications. An artist of any kind 
should be allowed to protect his own 
privacy as well as that of his family. 
Performers are forced to relinquish 
the same rights to privacy as others 
are granted. An actor is constantly 
on display. I have personally im- 
proved my reactions to the stares of 
others in that I no longer drop forks 
and spill water in public restaurants! 

As to a few rudimentary hints for 
the student of music or drama (as 
the two arts are nearly inseparable 
for Broadway purposes), the act of 
interpreting art can be a creative 
one. Superficial considerations are 
also important, such as knowledge 
of where to put the right inflection, 
when to throw away a line to get a 


AN APPRECIATION 


USIC exists as its own reason 
for being. It embodies all that 


N 


man is capable of being or can hope 
to become. Man’s captive soul cries 
out through music in an effort to 
free itself from a bondage more ter- 
rible than prison walls. 


Truth in a deceitful world; light 
in despair-filled darkness; peace in 
the midst of strife; beauty in a uni- 
verse of brutality: all these are ex- 
pressed and received through music. 

Yet there is something more even 
than this. Ultimately music is the 
feeble reaching upward for some- 
thing better that lies beyond the 
earth; the realization that there must 
be something more to strive toward 
than mere material possessions, 

Music is the prayer of an an- 
guished people crying out against the 
world’s injustice, against ugliness, 
brutality and hatred, 

Music exists as the blind hope of 
man that the world may some day 
become as his dream of beauty. 

Music expresses man’s vision of 
truth, himself and the world. 


—Patricia Scott 


laugh, and how to make a point 
with the most economical and ex- 
pressive gesture. Knowing when to 
underplay is another popular device. 
It is a backward focus—an inner 
drive by which you force the atten- 
tion of the audience by not seeming 
to want it. Succinctly stated, this 
profession must be considered thor- 
oughly, for it demands sacrifice of 
one’s personal life, excellent health, 
perseverance, emotional stability 
and, above all, adaptable and genu- 
ine talent. 

I have found that one must not be 
afraid to listen to others. You are 
bound to end up having learned 
something worth while and perhaps 
having helped someone. I’ve also 
found that you must have faith in 
the integrity of others, faith in your 
own profession and faith in yourself. 
This type of faith is not belief, in 
spite of evidence, but life in scorn of 
occasional consequences. >>> 


Two hitherto unknown works by 
two great composers of the past have 
been recently discovered in Berlin. 
A work by Handel entitled Sym- 
phonia per Violino Concertato, Oboe 
e Basso in F major, never previous!) 
known, was discovered in the Prus- 
sian State Archives. performance 
under the supervision of Martin 
Wiedemann, the musicologist, has 
been arranged. A double concerto 
by Mendelssohn, of which the 
original manuscript in the com- 
poser’s own hand was recently un- 
covered in Berlin, had its first public 
performance after a delay of 135 
years last summer in Ziirich under 
Jacques Oliver. The work distinctly 
bears Mendelssohn's stamp and 
shows extraordinarily early 
development of a sense of sound and 
form. A note on the score says “Com- 
pleted on May 6th, 1823.” 


The Music Rehabilitation Center, 
with offices at 745 5th Ave., New York, 
and studios at Carnegie Hall, has 
been established by the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund. The Center will 
offer music therapy sessions to adult 
out-patients under psychiatric care 
who have been referred to the Center 
by their physicians, either private 
practitioners or clinics. 
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A SONGWRITER’S 
REMINISCENCES 


(Continued from page 26) 


What I am doing now? You 
guessed it: song-writing! What else? 
At 73 | like it as much as when I was 
twenty. Right now I’m working on a 
theme song for the Oregon Centen- 
nial, coming up this year, in col- 
laboration with my son. Then I 
write special material for recording 
artists. Shelton Jr. often helps me in 
writing my current songs. The fu- 
ture? Well, more song-writing of 
course. Perhaps some day, I can set 


up my son in the music publishing | 


business. 


One thing I would like to mention. | 
My life and financial security would | 


not be what they are, were it not 
for ASCAP,—the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. ASCAP collects the royalties 
for performing copyrighted music for 
profit and distributes them among 
the owners of the copyrights. 

Now and then budding young 
song-writers ask me what the secret 
is of writing good songs. Same as in 
any creative field, there is no secret 


and no set formula. Any man’s mind | 
has its own way of working. I like | 
to think up tunes in bed and try | 
them out on the piano later. It would 


seem a good idea to please yourself 
while trying to do creative work. 
If a person has an inborn sense 
of humor, his best chance of success 
would be to write good, clean, hu- 


morous songs. If a song-writer’s mind | 


is sentimentally impressionable, then 
he might try to write songs which 
express beautiful sentiment. But be 
careful that the measures in which 
the sentiment 
with the lyrics. You have to achieve 
unity. So stick to the story of the 


culminates coincide | 


lyrics. Finally, a good title is a great | 


help to put a song over. And for 
goodness’ sake, don’t try to write 
rock'n'roll! In my opinion, it is not 
music at all,—hardly more than the 


drum-beat of the jungle savage! 


Birnbaum Importers, of 185 Mc- | 


Clellan St., New York City, have in- 
troduced the Wohlrab trumpet to the 
American market. This trumpet is 
manufactured in Heidelberg and will 
be available in five different models. 
For information, address the im- 
porters. 
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New PIANO Releases 


DANCE ETUDES 
from Minuet to Cha-Cha-Cha 


A CAVALCADE OF DANCE 
FORMS, STYLES, AND 
RHYTHMS 


Composed by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 


with complete program notes 


20 Classical, Folk, and Social 
Dances — 20 rhythms, styles, and 
techniques. 


In each Dance a different tech- 
nical problem — coordination of 
both hands, syncopated ties, in- 
terchanging hands, etc. 


$1.00 


TEN FINGERS 
in a 
5 FINGER POSITION 


(A piano recital book for the early 
grade student) 


Annotated, Arranged, and Edited 
by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 
16 pieces by Mozart * Beethoven 


Brahms * Offenbach * Tchaikovsky 
and others. 


Special feature: Spanish Sonatina 
in a 5 finger position by MISCHA 
PORTNOFF. 


$1.00 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 
at the 
KEYBOARD 
by 
MARILYN K. DAVIS 


For the beginner piano class — a 
complete method — Preparational 
activities — Do it yourself — Note 
reading and writing drills — Trans- 
positional and creative activities 
— Music based on folk material — 


Action Keyboard included. 


$1.25 


Copy on Approval 


Ada Richter's 
simplified piano 
folios - - - 


SNOW WHITE 
and the SEVEN DWARFS 
with words, music, story and 


illustrations 


$1.25 


WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 
words, music, and illustrations 
Tunes from Walt Disney films such 
as: Pinocchio, Dumbo and Mickey 


Mouse. 


$1.00 


136 WEST 52nd ST. BOURNE, INC. New york 19, NW. Y. 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT... 


(Continued from page 41) 


The LC-12 “Stereo Classic,” a new 
coaxial 12” speaker by General Elec- 
tric, extends the frequency range to 
18,000 cycles. It is available mountcd 
or in kit form. . . . The viscous damp- 
ing on the new Gray tone arm, wired 
for stereo, enables the arm to float 
down to the record without damage 
to stylus. . A free catalogue de- 
scribing many easy-to-build hi-fi kits 
is available from the Heath Com- 
pany, Dept. M, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. It includes complete specifi- 
cations, schematics, etc... . Cleaning 
of the delicate stylus of a phono- 
graph cartridge should not be done 
with the fingers. Authorities recom- 
mend the use of a child’s camel's 
hair paint brush. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS —— The Voice of 
America recently honored Irving Ber- 
lin on the occasion of his 70th birth- 
day and 50th year in show business. 


Composed 
| by 


Vocals, Ballet, Acts, etc. 


FULL BAND (with conductor score) 
CONDUCTOR SCORE 


Prominent performers participated 
by rendering Berlin songs. . . . The 
noted soprano Camilla Williams. is 
currently on a two months’ tour of 
Africa, sponsored by ANTA... . A 
new medley for band, All-American 
Campus, published by Edwin H. 
Morris & Co. of New York, is so de- 
signed that the local school song may 
be added to the famous college num- 
bers which make up the overture- 
like selection. . . . The new Italian- 
made Concert Electric Chord Organ, 
an electric instrument constructed 
for easy playing, will soon be dis- 
tributed on the American market. 

. Carl Fischer, Inc. has issued a 
booklet entitled The Band Program 
—from Classroom to Concert. Copies 
may be obtained from 56-62 Cooper 
Square, New York 3, New York... . 
A new kit, designed to help band di- 
rectors match clarinet mouthpiece 
facings to their students’ needs, is 


offered by H. & A. Selmer Inc., of 


Elkhart, Indiana, werld’s _ largest 
manufacturer of woodwind instru- 
ments. The kit contains the three 
most popular mouthpiece facings. 


MARCH 


The March Selected By The Committee During The Nation-Wide Contest As 
The Official March To Be Used During 
The Pittsburgh Bi-Centennial Celebration, November 27, 1958 thru 1959 


CARMEN COPPOLA 


First Prize Winner 


Mr. Coppola became chief arranger of Radio City Music Hall, N.Y. Specialized in the famous Rockette Routine, 
Composed Ice Ballet Music for “Holiday on Ice." Shows 1953-4-5-7. 


Arranged and composed the complete Christmas Show at Radio City Music Hall, 1956. 
Appointed First Flautist by Toscannini for his N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra (1941-47) 


March Published for Full Band 


(Quick Step Size) 
For Street or Concert Use 


...$2.00 
... 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 30) 

employees in New York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Fran- 
cisco. Asked if labor unions object, a 
company representative in this busi- 
ness replies, “We're in AFL-CIO 
headquarters in Washington.” 

Though American industrial mu- 
sic is essentially recorded, Norway 
began using live orchestral concerts 
eleven years ago, but not without 
initial strenuous opposition. Recent- 
ly 1,600 men attended a noon con- 
cert in oil-stained overalls. As the 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra began 
its opening number, workers were 
still breathless. Less than five minutes 
before, these men were directing 
electric hoists, riding overhead travel- 
ing cranes, and bending mammoth 
plates with high pressure machines. 
But as the noon whistle blew at 
Akerske Mekaniske Verke — Oslo's 
largest shipyard — men hurried from 
floating docks, shipdocks and fitting- 
out quays to the ship-building hall. 
There they ate dried fish to the ac- 


632 LIBERTY AVENUE 


VOLKWEIN Bros., INC. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


| 
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companiment of a live symphony or- 
chestra. 

Insisting that factory workers 
could become ardent music lovers, 
Ragnar Kjerulf — newly appointed 
manager of the Oslo Philharmonic— 
proposed in 1947 to take the or- 
chestra to Oslo factories but was met 
by objections. “You can’t humiliate 
a 100-year-old institution by forcing 
it to perform in noisy factories,” an 
irate supporter protested. “Playing 
for uneducated masses will ruin the 
orchestra’s artistic standards,” an- 
other said. 

much extra work!’’ members 
exclaimed. “Your concerts will dis- 
rupt order, and we'd lose precious 
working hours,” factory managers de- 
clared. Undisturbed, however, Kjer- 
ulf continued seeking and getting co- 
operation from workers’ cultural or- 
ganizations. 

When first assuming management 
of the orchestra, this far-seeing Nor- 
wegian cut admission prices in hall. 
Attendance increased considerably, 
but he still did not see day laborers 


among the audience. He wrote manu- 
facturers, suggesting that they pur- 
chase season tickets for the men. 
“We'd be glad to oblige,” came re- 
plies, “but none of our workers 
would go even if given tickets.” 


Workers Subscribe 

Kjerulf sought out workers them- 
selves, and his plan worked miracu- 
lously. Not only were factory concerts 
well received, but hundreds of work- 
ers became season subscribers to Oslo 
Philharmonic concerts. Critics sud- 
denly dropped off in numbers, and 
factory managers admitted error in 
believing that these concerts would 
retard production. Actually, they 
agreed, the music increased worker 
output. 

Even Kjerulf was surprised at the 
reception, for the situation seemed 
defeated when the Philharmonic 
gave its first concert at the Oslo ship- 
yard. On a gloomy morning the mu- 
sicians began assembling on a make- 
shift platform at one end of the huge 
hall. Instead of the hushed, solemn 


quiet usually surrounding them at 
the beginning of a concert, they were 
confronted here with nerve-racking 
drilling. Huge cranes shifted position 
above their heads, and the musicians 
looked unhappy. Except for the rool 
the ship-building hall was entirely 
open, and high humidity made tun- 
ing of instruments almost impossible. 

When the noon whistle blew, drills 
and cranes suddenly became silent. 
Hundreds of men, entering the hall, 
looked sullen and cast grim glances 
toward the musicians. “A sense ol 
great futility overcame me,” Kjerull 
admitted. ‘““The men didn’t want us 
here. Their attitude was unmis- 
takable that they resented having 
something forced onto them.” 

The only person apparently unal- 
fected by the dreary mood was Con- 
ductor Odd Gruner-Hegge, who 
smiled at the workers who slowly sat 
down on tool benches or leaned 
against walls and machines. Nodding 
at his orchestra, he raised his right 
hand for a downbeat. The first bars 
of Halvorsen’s Norwegian Rhapsody 


AVEDIS 


-ZILDJIAN 
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The Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, under the direction of Arthur 
Fiedler, is now on nationwide tour. Don’t miss hearing it. 
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The most discriminating artists INSIST  AVEDIS 
exceptionally fine cymbal tone is being 
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were completely lost as the hungry 
workers unwrapped their luncheons. 
By the time the orchestra was hallt- 
way through the first piece, however, 
the men were through eating and 
had lighted their pipes, puffing con- 
tentedly but still indifferent. Then 
suddenly they started to take notice 
and listen as the nostalgic strains of 
the Rhapsody began to touch their 
experience. Some men even forgot 
their pipes, and others closed their 
eyes. In less than fifteen minutes the 
Oslo Philharmonic had turned indif- 
ferent workers into an enraptured 
audience! 

When the last excerpt from Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite concluded the half- 
hour concert, a sturdy worker im- 
pulsively jumped onto the stage and 
gave a speech of gratitude, after 
which the audience applauded. The 
men then rose spontaneously to sing 
the Norwegian national anthem, and 
the orchestra joined them. 

Music has charms to soothe the 
worker's breast. So the next time that 
you shop at your neighborhood 
supermarket and hear recorded 
strains, be assured that the music not 


only soothes the customers. It is also 
played for the hard-working employ- 
ees, whose tempers are lessened and 
natures refined by music that lifts 
them above the predicaments in 
which they find themselves. >>> 


MUSICIANSHIP 
IN PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page 28) 


the private teacher work hand in 
hand, the latter working with tech- 
nical problems of a part, the former 
with ensemble musicianship. Eventu- 
ally the educator recommends state 
contest participation, suggesting solo 
material which will emphasize the 
same musical problems the student 
has become aware of in orchestra 
and ensemble. 

A. percussionist with this kind of 
training has a true awareness of the 
requirements of his instrument. He 
thinks and feels like a musician. He 
will not be embarrassed by an in- 
ability to adapt himself to musical 
problems as other musicians do. 


We see this ideal situation when 
colleges take percussion seriously 
and make it a point to have the im- 
portant literature available for the 
prospective music educator; when 
music educators make the percussion 
student aware of what will be ex- 
pected of him, encourage ensemble 
activity, and select contest materials 
pertinent to musical demands; and 
when private teachers use exercises, 
etudes and texts which emphasize 
style, subtleties of nuance, interpre- 
tation and careful analysis of nota- 
tion. 

We will need many more colleges, 
music educators and private teachers 
of this kind before we can say we 
are giving a musical education to as 
many percussionists as we should. 
With considerable soul-searching we 
must ask ourselves what we are do- 
ing, in our respective areas, to im- 
prove the existing situation. 

The percussionist is a musician! 
Let us help him to take pride in 
this. If he has talent for his instru- 
ment, he should be asked to make 
music with it, and be given the op- 


portunity. 


Sensitive response is a thrilling experience 
to the musician demanding of perfection. 
You get that fine, 
realistic tone, rich and clear, 
with durable, low-action 
strings by Epiphone. 


SENSITIVITY 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


*V HIS may be the year in which something 
I will finally be done about a long standing 
disgrace in our musical life: the blanket permis- 
sion to any unscrupulous or deluded individual 
to bring suit against a reputable composer on 
charges of plagiarism and infringement of copy- 
right. The defendant in such a case has his choice 
between settling the matter on a “nuisance”’ basis, 
usually at a fairly steep price, or fighting it out 
in court, probably at far greater expense. Either 
way he is an automatic loser, t.rough no fault of 
his own. 

Most of this litigation has been based on 
mere wishful thinking, to put it as politely as possible, and a really justifi- 
able complaint is rare indeed. Generally there is a minimum of possibility 
that the accused composer ever saw or heard the tune that the plaintiff 
claims to have had stolen from him, and the so-called “similarities’’ are 
often limited to a single phrase or even less, of the sort that could not 
properly be considered anything more than coincidental, as happens every 
day in every kind of music. 

These absurd claims are solemnly paraded in court for weeks at a 
time, at the expense of the taxpayers, always with enormous loss to the 
defendants, regardless of the outcome. When the verdict is left to a jury, 
conditions are at their worst, for these “peers” of the litigants are actually 
selected for their ignorance rather than their knowledge of music. 


"| *HE seriousness of this situation was recently emphasized in the abso- 
lutely unwarranted attack upon Hollywood’s leading composer, Dimitri 
Tiomkin, accused of copying his hit song, The High and the Mighty, from 
a man he had never met and whose music he could not possibly have seen 
or heard. The fact that the two melodies were absolutely different seemed 
to make no difference. The plaintiff sued for a million dollars and was 
willing to accept $50,000 in settlement, “with credit.” Tiomkin won his case, 
but the cost to him will probably be in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
Incidentally, the trial lasted nearly three weeks and the jury took eight 
hours to reach a decision which should have been obvious from the outset. 
This is only one of a number of inexcusable cases of the same type. | 
A suit against the Song of the Moulin Rouge actually resulted in a “hung | 
jury,” inevitably condemning that system when applied to such special 
problems. Cole Porter, victimized by a ridiculous attack on several of his 
outstanding songs, nearly suffered a similar injustice when three members of 
the jury stubbornly insisted on paying the plaintiff something because they 
were “sorry for him.” Irving Berlin and Peggy Lee won suits against them 
when it was proved that falsified manuscripts had been produced in 
evidence. 


( YLEARLY something must be done to keep such cases out of the courts 
4 and away from juries in particular. The appointment of a referee or 
group of adjudicators might solve the problem. Legally and ethically any 
plaintiff should be required to post a substantial bond for the protection of 
his victim. Whatever the solution, it is time that the American public be- 
came aware of a truly menacing situation that concerns not only music but 
the freedom of our citizens to protect their property. 
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... gives you better highs... better lows... 
better sound all around! Saves your tape 
recorder, too— because the irish FERRO- 
SHEEN process results in smoother tape 
...tape that can’t sand down your mag- 
netic heads or shed oxide powder into your 
machine. Price? Same as ordinary tape! 


Available wherever quality tape ia sold. 
ORRadio Industries, Inc., Opelika, Alabama 
Metropolitan Opera Star Renata Tebaldi is managed 
by Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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A TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR SINGERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


The success of the Masque and 
Lyre, as our company was_ then 
called, was such that in 1952 we ex- 
panded our activities and became a 
fully professional touring organiza- 
tion which adopted the new name, 
The American Savoyards. National 
and international touring, resident 
seasons in Hollywood, California, 
Clearwater, Florida, Toledo, Ohio, 
and various other locations cur- 


& 
Unusual 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Spring-Summer 1958 


ROBERT DI DOMENICA—Fliute Sonata........000....00... flute and piano 2.50 

BEETHOVEN—Alllegro and Minuet... 

BIZET—-Oboe Solo from the Symphony in C Major....oboe and piano .90 
(Adagio, 2nd movement) 

ee two clarinets and piano .90 


HAYDN-—Sonata in D Maijor............ 


(2 Bb clarinets, Eb Alto Clarinet and Bass Clarinet) 
(or 4 Bb Clarinets (4 optional Bass Clarinet) 
BACH—Prelude........ (No. 12-in Vol. 1, Well Tempered Clavichord) 


(2 £b Alto and/2 Bb Tenor Saxophones) 

(or 2 Eb\Alto, Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone Saxophone) 
PERGOLESI—Sonata No. 12......... 
BENDA—Sonata in F Major............... 
‘RACHMANINOFF—Polka_ Italienne 
SHOSTAKOVICH—Satirical Dance from ‘’The Bolt’ 


MAHLER-OSTRANDER—Trombone Solo from the Mahler Third 
Symphony (lst movement)....... 
BACH-OSTRANDER—Three Advanced Studies.......... Trombone Solo 
(A Version of the Unaccompanied Flute Sonata by K. P. E. Bach) 
ViVALDI—Concerto in A Minor....... 


Trombone and Piano 


ALBUM OF CLASSICAL SONATAS FOR VIOLA AND PIANO........ 3.00 
(Edited by Dr. L. G. Simon) 


Brass Quintets by David Uber 


Beachcomber’s Dance 


<4 2.00 


(Featured by the Contemporary Brass Ensemble on the CBS 
Young Audiences Television Program, Oct. 19th, 1958) 


Edition Musicus —New York 


333 W. 52nd Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 


tailed our training activities. How- 
ever, in 1953, the Savoyards opened 
a summer theatre, The Gilbert and 
Sullivan Festival Theatre, in Mon- 
mouth, Maine, an ornate 475-seat 
Victorian opera house which looks 
as though it had been designed es- 
pecially for G. & S. The first sum- 
mer’s activities were a tremendous 
success and so, in the 1954 season, 
we decided to establish an apprentice 


two flutes 1.00 
two flutes and piano .90 


° 
ro) 


four clarinets—scGpts 1.00 


for four saxophones—scG&pts .90 


Trumpet and Piano 1.50 
Trumpet and Piano 85 
Cornet and Piano .65 


Cornet and Piano .80 


On 
oul 


Trombone and Piano 2.50 
2.00 
for Brass Ensemble—scGpts 2.00 


program so that the sort of training 
which we had instituted with the 
Masque and Lyre could once again 
be put into effect. 

Since that time we have had, each 
summer, a small but enthusiastic 
group of young people recruited 
from high schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country. These ap- 
prentices work in and around the 
theatre and have the opportunity, 
during a season, to perform with the 
professional company. In addition 
to this, they attend classes in music 
theory and sight-singing, dance and 
body movement, aciing, diction, 
theatrical make-up and _ stage-craft. 


More Apprentices 


Until now, it has been necessary 
to limit the number of apprentices 
accepted each season to ten. The 
program has been so successful, how- 
ever, that in 1959 the theatre will 
undergo a complete reorganization 
and expansion of its apprentice pro- 
gram, enabling it to accept thirty ap- 
prentices, who will receive the most 
complete and unusual training and 
experience ever offered by a summer 
theatre. In addition to those op- 
portunities offered in previous sea- 
sons, three student productions of 
legitimate plays will be presented 
during the summer on three of the 
theatre’s “dark nights”. Program- 
ming for the professional season will 
be predominantly Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, since five productions are 
planned, which include the rarely- 
performed Utopia, Limited and The 
Grand Duke. However, the profes- 
sional company is expanding its ac- 
tivities to include some of the popu- 
lar operettas such as Naughty Mari- 
etta and The Vagabond King, and 
there is also a strong possibility of 
the ten-week season’s including a 
popular grand opera, in English. 

Classes will continue to emphasize 
Gilbert and Sullivan stylization but 
will, of course, tie in the other modes 
of performing, so that an apprentice, 
by the end of the summer, will have 
participated in productions of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, operetta and legit- 
imate drama. 

Several of our apprentices, after 
completing a summer season, have 
been engaged by the professional 
company, and it is our sincere hope 
that this expanded apprentice pro- 
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gram will not only produce a new 
crop of professional singer-actors but 
will instill a love of theatre in those 
whose interest is solely to gain poise 
and self-assurance, and, above all, 
that the word will spread and a new 
generation of Americans will come 
to realize that Gilbert and Sullivan 
represent ageless, subtle humor, tune- 
ful, delightful music and — good 


theatre! >>> 


SCIENCE AIDS 
MUSIC TEACHING 


(Continued from page 23) 


evaluation, practically significant. 

The tape recorder is used in 
similar fashion by the noted French 
hornist, Joseph Eger, for his own 
rehearsal and practice, and with his 
students. Learning with tape, he re- 
ports, encourages flexibility and self- 
criticism. Hearing their own tapes 
played back, he says, is often “an 
utter revelation to students.” 

With instruments such as_ the 


a separate department, staffed with a 
full-time director, to co-ordinate 
recording in the school. Through 
utilization of this department, com- 
plete lessons may be assembled on 
tape for teaching music appreciation 
and history; concerts by students and 
faculty may be recorded for broad- 
cast; students may record tapes for 
auditions for positions or competi- 
trons. 

Throughout the country, tape re- 
cording is playing a more and more 
important role in music instruction 


on all levels. As Dr. Wilhousky has 
said, “If we can teach kids to be 
more critical of themselves, then we 
will have done a great thing for the 
advancement of music.” The tape 
recorder does this and more. It aids 
the student in critical self-analysis. It 
facilitates more effective instruction 
methods on the part of teachers. It 
provides a valuable record of prog- 
ress. It may truly be said that the 
tape recorder is helping to bring 
about a revolution in the modern 
teaching of music. >>> 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HAYDN—THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST—New English trans- 
lation by Maria Massey. A Sacred Cantata for solo voices, mixed 


EASTEF 


Lent and Palm Sunday 
Choral Suggestions 


chorus and piano. The obvious difficulties of composing seven adagios 
to last ten minutes each and succeed one another without fatiguing 
the listeners, were splendidly overcome by Haydn, and a singularly 


French horn, as with the voice, the 


educational process encompasses the 

entire body. The use of the tape re- 1.25 
corder in instruction enables the stu- MATTHEWS — WELCOME, HAPPY MORNING (SATB) (10644)........ .30 
dent to transfer what he hears into EDWARDS-STICKLES — AWAKE! ARISE! (SATB) (10642)................ 25 


new muscular patterns, and, with the 
teacher’s guidance, the right muscu- 
lar patterns. 


Even in popular singing tech- 


niques, the tape recorder can play a Avery, S. R.—RAISING OF LAZARUS (2000) ...........00.cc0c0000000000000 1.25 
large part. Marguerite Haymes, voice Dubois—THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST (186).................... 1.00 
coach of such popular singers as Georges-Alberti—THE WAY OF THE CROSS (1928).................000-0 1.25 
Mindy Carson and Dick Haymes, al- Schiitz-Riedel—THE SEVEN LAST WORDS (654)...0.......-cccccccc00-- 75 


so uses the tape recorder extensively. 
Her students are encouraged to pur- 
chase their own recorders. She pro- 
vides them with tapes of scales, mel- 
arranged accompaniment 


ody and 


for use in practice. This enables them (GATE) 
to learn new arrangements and sing CALVARY (Arr. Shaw) (SATB) -20 
with piano or orchestra accompani- CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TODAY (Arr. Shaw-Parker) - 


ment where it would not be possible 


under normal circumstances This 

facilitates the student’s progress, and EASTER EGGS (Arr. Shaw-Parker) 15 

also. provides him with an oppor- ON EASTER (Arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (9958)................ .25 

THE STRIFE IS O'ER—Palestrina (SATB) (9943)... .20 
’TIS FINISH’D (Arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (9944) 


of his improvement for critical self- 
evaluation. 

Conservatories, music departments 
and private teachers are recognizing 
more and more the unique values of 
tape recording for more effective mu- 
sic instruction. The Juilliard School 
in New York, for example, now has 
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PATTISON — CHRIST IS RISEN FROM THE DEAD (SATB) (LG 744) .25 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS FROM OUR CATALOG 
Oratorios & Sacred Cantatas 


Thiman, E. H.—THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST (Curwen) (2043)..1.00 


The Robert Shaw Choral Series 


AH, LORD, THY DEAR SWEET ANGELS SEND (from the St. John Pas- 
sion): O SACRED HEAD, NOW WOUNDED (from the St. Matthew 


(SATB) (9951) 


EASTER ANTHEM-—Billings (Edited by Shaw) (SATB) (9949)...... 25 


THE WORLD ITSELF KEEPS EASTER DAY (Arr. Shaw-Parker) 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 
In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 


25 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Music Edu 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


HE GROWTH of music programs in institutions of higher education dur- 


ing the past twenty-five years has been little short of miraculous. Colleges 


and universities that a few years ago could boast of only the most modest ol 
offerings now have flourishing programs with varied activities. If present-day fore- 
casts of enrollment increases are at all accurate, the next twenty-five years will 
see even more marked developments. 

Not an inconsequential factor in bringing about this current state of col- 
legiate musical affairs has been the leadership at the administrative level — men 
and women of vision and imagination, of musicianship and educational insight, 
of energy and organizational ability. 

With the educational bulge and its musical potentiality that lies ahead, the 
need for vital administrative leadership will undoubtedly increase, and the op- 
portunities for services in this field of work will expand proportionately. 

In view of the fact that the Music Teachers National Association, with its 


large membership of college music teachers, is meeting this month in Kansas City, 
it occurred to us that this issue of the Round Table might well be devoted to 


some aspects of this important type of work. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
J. Laurence Willhide 


PROFESSIONAL music school 

is perhaps the most integrated 
school in existence. The entire pro- 
gram is interlocked in such a manner 
that, in actual fact, 
it is a self-contained 
musical communi- 
ty. Within its struc- 
ture, there must be 
maintained a sym- 
phony orchestra, a 
concert band, a 
large chorus capa- 
ble of performing 
the most exacting 
literature, an opera department, and 
small ensembles, both vocal and in- 


strumental. This is essential if the 
school is to offer a complete program 
of training in all aspects of the mu- 
sic profession. It is necessary, in ad- 
dition, to generate a core of studies 
leading toward competency in  mu- 
sicianship and general culture, which 
are related to the over-all program. 

Problems involved in creating this 
musical environment fall readily in- 
to six categories: recruiting, admis- 
sions, curriculum, affiliations, faculty 
and supervision. 

In order to maintain the large in- 
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strumental ensembles previously 
mentioned, it must be a primary ob- 
jective of the administration to seek 
out talented students who may fill 
vacancies left by graduating seniors 
so that there may be a full comple- 
ment in the orchestra or band. This 
is a task of no mean proportion; for 
it is a recognized fact that there is 
a dearth of potential string-players 
among high school graduates who an- 
ticipate entering music as a_profes- 
sion. If the total number of these 
should be divided among the various 
schools offering degrees, there would 
undoubtedly not be a sufficiency. Yet 
this is a prime consideration of the 
professional music school; for it goes 
without saying that the laboratory 
experience which an instrumentalist 
receives is one of the most vital 
facets of his program. 


Other Requirements 


The next problem is to determine 
whether the prospective student is 
suited to the rigors of the college 
course as outlined for him. Not only 
must he demonstrate musical apti- 
tude; he must have the intelligence 
to maintain a sufficient grade average 
required for graduation. He must 
fit into the school community; and 
he must give ample evidence of being 


—J.M.W. 


able to develop into a mature mu- 
sician. ‘This demands careful screen- 
ing; for standards of scholarship 
must be maintained within the 
school or there will be a deteriora- 
tion of the system. 

Planning the curriculum in a mu- 
sic school is beset with difficulties. 
Unlike many other collegiate pro- 
grams, such as medicine, law 01 
architecture, where the student has 
several years of orientation before 
entering a field of specialization, the 
music student, generally without 
adequate background, is plunged in- 
to a course of studies and, by some 
miracle, is expected to emerge at the 
termination of four years with some 
mastery in his field. Of the total pro- 
gram, approximately one fifth to one 
fourth, depending on the major, is 
allocated to cultural studies which 
contribute in a secondary way to his 
cratt. Within the remainder of the 
program, it is expected that the stu- 
dent shall gain reasonable proficiency 
in applied music, theory, history and 
literature, and various skill courses. 
The question then arises as to how 
these subjects may be placed in the 
most logical sequence and to what 
degree each area should be stressed. 
As vet, no really satisfactory solution 
to this problem has been reached; 
but the answer probably lies in more 
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te degree. 
‘nasmuch as one of the most fertile 
ds of the profession lies in music 
ication, the independent conserva- 
y must seek affiliations, either di- 
tly or indirectly, with a college of 
eral arts or a teacher-training in- 
ution which is a member of an ac- 
diting agency for the certification 
teachers. Here the problem is one 
articulation. A suitable course of 
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tudents of music enter the pro- 
ional school generally at an im- 
ure age, therefore they necessarily 
d consistent guidance from the 
set of their college career so that 
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suited. One of the most effective 
s to insure that each student may 
itually find his proper niche is 
mugh an advisory system in which 
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uugh conferences, of their prog- 
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terminating an undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

The conservatory of today has the 
same philosophy of education as any 
other professional school, namely, to 
fit the individual into society through 
providing him with the essential 
tools of his craft. Properly done, this 
frees him from the bonds of medi- 
ocrity or dilettantism. At the same 
time, it makes him aware of respon- 
sibilities in a free society. DDD 


J. Laurence Willhide is Dean of the Col- 
lege-Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He holds a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and is active 
in the affairs of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 


THE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Helen M. Hosmer 


FESTIVAL is a special occa- 
sion! Why? Because it has a 
rhythmic or cyclic repetition and is 
an anticipated event. And it recog- 
nizes the celebra- 
tion of something 
significant, | some- 
thing with the best 
in continuity of 
preparation, par- 
ticipation and ef- 

fect. 

In this short ex- 
position, I shall 
speak of the Festi- 

val of the Arts—a unique type of Fes- 
tival—but one that has been gaining 
during the past years within our 
colleges and universities. Since the 
Potsdam Spring Festival of the Arts 
began nearly 30 years ago as the an- 
nual May Music Festival, there may 
be real encouragement for readers 
whose aim is toward a more inclu- 
sive festival of the allied arts, if we 
outline some of the strategic phases 
of development. 

As a launching pad, let’s ask sever- 
al pertinent questions. What is the 
underlying philosophy of a Festival 
of the Arts? What are the desired 
outcomes? What are the concomitant 
values in the process and processes? 
Most important, what is necessary 
in planning and administering such a 
festival? What immediate effect does 
the Festival have on participants, the 


student body as a whole, the com- 
munity? When the festival is over, 
what has happened that is of lasting 
consequence? 

Naturally the first aim was to cele- 
brate in a festive manner the culmi- 
nation of the year’s work in the spe- 
cial field of music—the art to which 
the music majors of our Teachers 
College are dedicated. There is a 
core interest which propels through 
personal pride, professional growth 
and an inherent aesthetic reaction. 
The addition of allied arts to the 
music of the festival brings about a 
more total aesthetic realization, for 
each single art enhances and elicits 
the best in every other art. The fun- 
damental relationship in all the arts 
rises to the surface, perhaps not at 
the moment, but it is there for cul- 
tural spending in the future. The 
more the spread through the allied 
arts, the greater heightening of the 
total effect. Scope permitting, every 
art adds depth to its sister arts. We 
feel that the musical offerings take 
on greater significance if supported 
by art exhibits, drama, dance and 
cinema. Since art is the residue of a 
culture, whv not have available the 
expression in several media? Thus 
we may hope for a “cultural snow- 
ball.” 

Projecting to post-festival results 
we hope that aesthetic thinking has 
been put ahead by several stages. 
During a college life of four years, 
the individual student has had _ per- 
sonal and intimate experience with 
hundreds of art facets. He has met 
the greatest composers on a participa- 
tion platform by singing eight or 
more of the Titans of choral litera- 
ture. To list a few from our choral 
roster, there are works by Schuetz, 
Gabrieli and Vivaldi; the Bach B 
minor Mass, St. Matthew Passion, St. 
John Passion, Sing Ye to the Lord, 
Magnificat, Christmas Oratorio and 
other cantatas; the Requiem masses 
of Brahms, Fauré and Berlioz, Mo- 
zart and Verdi; the Seasons, the Mes- 
siah and the Elijah; the Beethoven 
Mass in C and the Missa Solemnis; 
the Hindemith When Lilacs Last in 
Dooryard Bloomed and Apparebit 
Repentina Dies; the modern Dello 
Joio via the Psalm of David and 
Triumphs of Joan, Honegger’s King 
David, Saygun’s Yunus Emre, Meyer- 
owitz’ Music for Christmas, Fracken- 
pohl’s A Child This Day Is Born, 
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Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


HE GROWTH of music programs in institutions of higher education dur- 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


ing the past twenty-five years has been little short of miraculous. Colleges 


of energy and organizational ability. 
With the educational bulge and its musical potentiality that lies ahead, the 
need for vital administrative leadership will undoubtedly increase, and the op- 
portunities for services in this field of work will expand proportionately. 
In view of the fact that the Music Teachers National Association, with its 


and universities that a few years ago could boast of only the most modest of 
offerings now have flourishing programs with varied activities. If present-day fore- 
casts of enrollment increases are at all accurate, the next twenty-five years will 
see even more marked developments. 

Not an inconsequential factor in bringing about this current state of col- 
legiate musical affairs has been the leadership at the administrative level — men 
and women of vision and imagination, of musicianship and educational insight, 


large membership of college music teachers, is meeting this month in Kansas City, 
it occurred to us that this issue of the Round Table might well be devoted to 


some aspects of this important type of work. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
J. Laurence Willhide 


PROFESSIONAL music school 

is perhaps the most integrated 
school in existence. The entire pro- 
gram is interlocked in such a manner 
that, in actual fact, 
it is a self-contained 
musical communi- 
ty. Within its struc- 
ture, there must be 
maintained a sym- 
phony orchestra, a 
concert band, a 
large chorus capa- 
ble of performing 
the most exacting 
literature, an opera department, and 
small ensembles, both vocal and in- 
syumental. This is essential if the 
school is to offer a complete program 
of training in all aspects of the mu- 
sic profession. It is necessary, in ad- 
dition, to generate a core of studies 


leading toward competency in mu- 
sicianship and general culture, which 
are related to the over-all program. 

Problems involved in creating thts 
musical environment fall readily in- 
to six categories: recruiting, admis- 
sions, curriculum, affiliations, faculty 
and supervision. 

In order to maintain the large in- 
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strumental ensembles previously 
mentioned, it must be a primary ob- 
jective of the administration to seek 
out talented students who may fill 
vacancies left by graduating seniors 
so that there may be a full comple- 
ment in the orchestra or band. This 
is a task of no mean proportion; for 
it is a recognized fact that there is 
a dearth of potential string-players 
among high school graduates who an- 
ticipate entering music as a_profes- 
sion. If the total number of these 
should be divided among the various 
schools offering degrees, there would 
undoubtedly not be a sufficiency. Yet 
this is a prime consideration of the 
professional music school; for it goes 
without saying that the laboratory 
experience which an instrumentalist 
receives is one of the most vital 
facets of his program. 


Other Requirements 


The next problem is to determine 
whether the prospective student is 
suited to the rigors of the college 
course as outlined for him. Not only 
must he demonstrate musical apti- 
tude: he must have the intelligence 
to maintain a sufficient grade average 
required for graduation. He must 
fit into the school community; and 
he must give ample evidence of being 
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able to develop into a mature mu- 
sician. ‘This demands careful screen- 
ing; for standards of scholarship 
must be maintained within the 
school or there will be a deteriora- 
tion of the system. 

Planning the curriculum in a mu- 
sic school is beset with difficulties. 
Unlike many other collegiate pro- 
grams, such as medicine, law or 
architecture, where the student has 
several years of orientation before 
entering a field of specialization, the 
music student, generally without 
adequate background, is plunged in- 
to a course of studies and, by some 
miracle, is expected to emerge at the 
termination of four years with some 
mastery in his field. Of the total pro- 
gram, approximately one fifth to one 
fourth, depending on the major, is 
allocated to cultural studies which 
contribute in a secondary way to his 
craft. Within the remainder of the 
program, it is expected that the stu- 
dent shall gain reasonable proficiency 
in applied music, theory, history and 
literature, and various skill courses. 
The question then arises as to how 
these subjects may be placed in the 
most logical sequence and to what 
degree each area should be stressed. 
As vet, no really satisfactory solution 
to this problem has been reached: 
but the answer probably lies in more 
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rigid entrance requirements or an 
extended period for the baccalau- 
reate degree. 

Inasmuch as one of the most fertile 
fields of the profession lies in music 
education, the independent conserva- 
tory must seek affiliations, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with a college of 
liberal arts or a teacher-training in- 
stitution which is a member of an ac- 
crediting agency for the certification 
of teachers. Here the problem is one 
of articulation. A suitable course of 
study that meets the requirements of 
both institutions must be worked out 
in a satisfactory manner. Following 
this, efficient lines of communication 
must be maintained. 

The choice of new faculty to a 
school of music is of vital signifi- 
cance in its effective operation. Due 
consideration should be given to the 
fact that artist performers do not 
necessarily indicate competency in 
teaching; yet it goes without saying 
that the teacher who is experienced 
in performance will have a greater 
sympathy toward the needs of ade- 
quate technical and musical equip- 
ment of those whom he is teaching. 
While a responsive personality is per- 
haps the greatest requisite of the 
good teacher, that, in itself, cannot 
replace mastery in the field he is at- 
tempting to teach. Herein lies the 
constant problem of procuring. re- 
placements to the staff, since the in- 
creasing demands on the reservoir 
of appropriate candidates is growing 
out of bounds in proportion to the 
need. 

Students of music enter the pro- 
fessional school generally at an im- 
mature age, therefore they necessarily 
need consistent guidance from the 
outset of their college career so that 
they may be directed toward the field 
of specialization for which they are 
best suited. One of the most effective 
ways to insure that each student may 
eventually find his proper niche is 
through an advisory system in which 
students are informed periodically, 
through conferences, of their prog- 
ress. In this manner, they are soon 
made aware of strengths and weak- 
nesses and hence they are able to 
make decisions themselves as to the 
objectives of their study. Such a 
guidance program can be effective 
throughout the four years, finally in- 
cluding ways and means of securing 
positions, continuing study and 
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terminating an undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

The conservatory of today has the 
same philosophy of education as any 
other professional school, namely, to 
fit the individual into society through 
providing him with the essential 
tools of his craft. Properly done, this 
frees him from the bonds of medi- 
ocrity or dilettantism. At the same 
time, it makes him aware of respon- 
sibilities in a free society. DPD 


J. Laurence Willhide is Dean of the Col- 
lege-Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He holds a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and is active 
in the affairs of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 


THE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Helen M. Hosmer 


FESTIVAL is a special occa- 
sion! Why? Because it has a 
rhythmic or cyclic repetition and is 
an anticipated event. And it recog- 
nizes the celebra- 
tion of something 
significant, some- 
thing with the best 
in continuity of 
preparation, par- 
ticipation and ef- 

fect. 

In this short ex- 
position, I shall 
speak of the Festi- 

val of the Arts—a unique type of Fes- 
tival—but one that has been gaining 
during the past years within our 
colleges and universities. Since the 
Potsdam Spring Festival of the Arts 
began nearly 30 years ago as the an- 
nual May Music Festival, there may 
be real encouragement for. readers 
whose aim is toward a more inclu- 
sive festival of the allied arts, if we 
outline some of the strategic phases 
of development. 

As a launching pad, let’s ask sever- 
al pertinent questions. What is the 
underlying philosophy of a Festival 
of the Arts? What are the desired 
outcomes? What are the concomitant 
values in the process and processes? 
Most important, what is necessary 
in planning and administering such a 
festival? What immediate effect does 
the Festival have on participants, the 


student body as a whole, the com- 
munity? When the festival is over, 
what has happened that is of lasting 
consequence? 

Naturally the first aim was to cele- 
brate in a festive manner the culmi- 
nation of the year’s work in the spe- 
cial field of music—the art to which 
the music majors of our Teachers 
College are dedicated. There is a 
core interest which propels through 
personal pride, professional growth 
and an inherent aesthetic reaction. 
The addition of allied arts to the 
music of the festival brings about a 
more total aesthetic realization, for 
each single art enhances and elicits 
the best in every other art. The fun- 
damental relationship in all the arts 
rises to the surface, perhaps not at 
the moment, but it is there for cul- 
tural spending in the future. The 
more the spread through the allied 
arts, the greater heightening of the 
total effect. Scope permitting, every 
art adds depth to its sister arts. We 
feel that the musical offerings take 
on greater significance if supported 
by art exhibits, drama, dance and 
cinema. Since art is the residue of a 
culture, why not have available the 
expression in several media? Thus 
we may hope for a “cultural snow- 
ball.” 

Projecting to post-festival results 
we hope that aesthetic thinking has 
been put ahead by several stages. 
During a college life of four years, 
the individual student has had_per- 
sonal and intimate experience with 
hundreds of art facets. He has met 
the greatest composers on a participa- 
tion platform by singing eight or 
more of the Titans of choral litera- 
ture. To list a few from our choral 
roster, there are works by Schuetz, 
Gabrieli and Vivaldi; the Bach B 
minor Mass, St. Matthew Passion, St. 
John Passion, Sing Ye to the Lord, 
Magnificat, Christmas Oratorio and 
other cantatas; the Requiem masses 
of Brahms, Fauré and Berlioz, Mo- 
zart and Verdi; the Seasons, the Mes- 
stah and the Elijah; the Beethoven 
Mass in C and the Missa Solemnis; 
the Hindemith When Lilacs Last in 
Dooryard Bloomed and Apparebit 
Repentina Dies; the modern Dello 
Joio via the Psalm of David and 
Triumphs of Joan, Honegger’s King 
David, Saygun’s Yunus Emre, Meyer- 
owitz’ Music for Christmas, Fracken- 


pohl’s A Child This Day Is Born, 
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Vaughan Williams’ Hodie, Effinger’s 
Symphony for chorus and orchestra, 
Howard Hanson’s Drum Taps, and 
countless shorter works too numerous 
to mention. 

The student has lived these works 
and in a four-year period has per- 
sonally experienced musical monu- 
ments brought to life. He has had 
these interpreted under the baton of 
his own regular directors as well as 
the refreshing and inspiring readings 
of guest conductors Nadia Boulang- 
er, Thor Johnson, Robert Shaw, Jan 
Meyerowitz and Adnan Saygun. 


But how much richer his musical 
experiences have become when he 
has heard related talks and explana- 
tions through the planned lectures of 
musicians, composers, poets, play- 
wrights, aestheticians, economists, 
educators, painters and sculptors. He 
has seen the dance and the drama 
incorporated as a part of the festival 
and has been able to feed the visual 
senses by visiting stimulating art 
exhibits during the same period he is 
listening to word or sound of the best 
in other arts. He has had made avail- 
able the best film classics. He has 


CONCERT MASTER SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Arranged by Ralph Matesky 


d to stimulate their enthusi and 


A special edition for young players d 


arouse that of the audience. Each title offers a different challenge to the student. 
All string parts are fingered and bowed; what each instrument plays has been 


carefully planned. 


OH, WHAT A BEAUTIF“L MORNIN’ . 


ISLE OF CAPRI 
THE HALLS OF IVY 


(other titles in preparation) 


Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Grosz & Kennedy 
Russell & Knight 


Basic Instrumentation: 1-1-2-1, 2-2-1-1, a.sax, t.sax, perc., piano, strings 


PRICES FOR EACH TITLE: 


Set A (Strings: 2-2-1-1-1) 
Set B (Strings: 5-5-3-3-3) 
Set C (Strings: 8-8-5-5-5) 


Conductor (9-line score) included in each set 


BEST IN THE LAND FOR CONCERT BAND 


SYMPHONIC SONGS for Band 
by Robert Russell Bennett 


The outstanding original band composition of this season 
Full Band, $12.00; Symphonic Band, $15.00 


CAFE RIO 


by Morton Gould, arr. John Cacavas 


A brilliant success at the Mid-West Band Clinic 
Full Band, $5.00; Symphonic Band, $7.50 


A HASTY HOEDOWN 


by C. Paul Herfurth 


Composed especially for our Young Bandsmen Series 
Full Band, $4.00; Symphonic Band, $6.00 


PEANUT POLKA 


by Robert Farnon, arr. J. Cacavas 


A bubbling little polka which features flutes and clarinets 
Full Band, $5.00; Symphonic Band, $7.50 


Free reference scores sent on request 


The Chappell Group 


Chappell & Co., Inc., Buxton Hill Music Corp., DeSylva Brown & Henderson 
Inc., Gershwin Publishing Corp., T. B. Harms Co., Williamson Music Inc. 


RKO Building e 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 


been able to see creators in the visual 
arts working on campus during this 
“special” time. And how better to 
realize aesthetic growth chan to have 
contact with living personalities 
brought to the campus! Humdrum 
routine is supported by the “red- 
letter”’ weeks of the festival and this 
same routine takes on added signifi- 
cance. We learn new ways to live the 
commonplace. 

A desired outcome of the festival is 
a total unifying effect, not always 
realized immediately. The far-reach- 
ing effects spread out by one event or 
experience have been obvious during 
the many years of festivals, if the 
later expression of former partici- 
pants is any evidence. Every partici- 
pant has had the experience of hav- 
ing been continually challenged to 
do better than his best and as a result 


| the aesthetic reaction and result live 


on. It is an opportunity for an aver- 
age musician to touch great music 
through great interpreters. 


Festival Anticipated 


The community shares the excite- 


H | ment and value of a festival. The 


members of the community look for- 


| ward to the festival days with pride 


and anticipation. There is great 
stimulus for alumni unity and 
strength, for each festival brings back 


_ large numbers of former participants. 


The foregoing sounds idealistic 


_ and strongly aesthetic but these aims 
_can be realized if the operation of 
| the whole festival is vital and well 


organized. Plan well and plan at least 
a year ahead. To be practical, here 
are some words of advice as to the 


_ operational mechanics of a Festival 
_ of the Arts: 


1. Have a permanent executive 
chairman for the entire festival. 

2. Set up an over-all planning com- 
mittee who will look at the entire 
picture, define the scope and breadth 
and work out relationships between 
the various arts. 

3. We have learned that it is wiser 


| to begin activities earlier than with 


the immediate events of the festival 


| week, and we try to prepare the stu- 
| dents over a period of two months 


i | for the culminating week. There is 


| great merit in spreading out time- 


wise, taking advantage of “cultural 
bites” rather than offering a huge 


| “chunk” which can reach a point of 
| concentrated saturation, with its at- 
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tendant possible cultural indigestion. 
Set the climate in advance to realize 
greatest returns. 

4. Far in advance establish a sche- 
dule and stay with it. 

5. Always be aware that it is neces- 
sary to consider how best to infiltrate 
into other academic disciplines that 
may not be sympathetic. We in the 
arts must be prepared to do a “‘grace- 
ful conversion job.” 

6. Think well of the financial situ- 
ation. How is the festival to be sup- 
ported—by the students, the admini- 
stration, or admission fees? Have the 
executive chairman authorize all 
expenditures. 

7. Set up a good publicity staff. 
Consider potential audience, pres- 


the national and even international 
phase. Remember the importance of 
dispensing on-campus information. 


program design. 

9. Think well in advance and plan 
thoroughly the physical set-up of all 
phases of the festival from every 
angle. Here team work is essential. 

10. In the week immediately fol- 
lowing the festival, have a meeting of 
the festival committee, iron out all 
“bugs” and capitalize on strong fea- 
tures just concluded, and set up the 
structure for the ensuing year before 
events have “cooled off.” 

I can think of no better conclusion 
for the above words than to submit 
the program for the Potsdam 1959 
Spring Festival of the Arts. It ex- 
emplifies all I have tried to say. As 
this article is being written in De- 
cember, 1958, the program is in the 
hands of the printer. 


March 20, 21: 


directed by John Owen 


April 9: 
DANCE RECITAL by Geoffrey 
Holder and Company 

April 13: 

Music, RECITAL by Joseph Szi- 
geti, Violinist 

April 14: 
Lecture, MAX LERNER, The 
Arts and Popular Culture 

April 29: 
FILM, Harvest 

April 30: 

Lecture, CHARLES C. NOBLE, 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Drama, NOAH by André Obey, 


tige, publicity, informational data, 


8. Utilize the superior talents of © 
the art department for brochure and | 


Saying What Cannot be Said 

May 3-17 
ART EXHIBITS, Water Colors 
and Jewelry by Benedict Gold- 
smith; Oil Paintings & Drawings 
by Lee Hall; Oil Paintings and 
Pottery by James Warwick; Sculp- 
ture by William Gambling; Pot- 
tery by Marvin Garner 

May 12: 
Lecture, MAX KAPLAN, Creative 

Values and the New Leisure 


May 15: 


Lecture, JULIUS HERFORD, 


Bach’s So-called B Minor Mass 


May 16, 17: 
CONCERT, Crane Chorus and 
Orchestra, Bach—Mass in B Minor; 
Soloists, Helen Boatwright, So- 
prano, Florence Kopleff, Contralto, 
Blake Stern, Tenor, Mack Harrell, 
Baritone, Robert Shaw, Conductor. 


Helen Hosmer is well known as a choral 
conductor and all-around musician. She 
heads the Crane Music Department at the 
State University of New York, in Potsdam, 
and recently awarded an _ honorary 
doctorate by St. Lawrence University. 


was 


CARNEGIE INST. 
KILTIE 


by 


x OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1. 


WRITE US FOR DESIGN SUGGESTIONS 


Grorce E. REYNOLDS 
Director 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
BAND 


MARCHING 
STYLE 
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THE STORY OF RECORDED 


PHONIC 


SOUND 


Free from RCA Victor—a valuable 
teaching aid, specially prepared 
for music, music appreciation, and 
science classroom use. This hand- 
some 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart 
uses simple language and dia- 
grams to explain the principles of 
stereophonic sound — what it is, 
how it is recorded, how it is re- 
created in the home. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


r 
y RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION, I 
DEPT. 106, 155 EAST 24th STREET, 
EN. 10, N.Y. 
: Please send me, without obligation, ! 
1 the free 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart, I 
“The Story of Stereophonic Sound." 
I 
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BAIN, ADMINISTRATOR 
William M. Goode 


EAN WILFRED C. BAIN, of 

Indiana University’s School of 
Music, recently consented to a “‘brass 
tacks” type of interview, during the 
course of which he was asked several 
questions, the an- 
swers to which he is 
particularly quali- 
fied to give. As an 
able, aggressive ad- 
ministrator, he put 
the city of Denton, 
Texas, on the musi- 
cal map by virtue 
of his outstanding 
work there, par- 
ticularly in connection with choral 
work. Coming to Indiana University 
several years ago, he has, through 
constant use of his administrative 
talents as well as his considerable 
musical talent and discernment 
(plus, it must be admitted, an 


abundance of good, old-fashioned 


“personality”) attracted an artist 
faculty unrivalled by similar in- 


| stitutions. Concerts by the faculty 


and an alert, responsive student 


body are an important part of 
_ the cultural life of the University as 


a whole, and in number of large-scale 
student productions, Indiana Univer- 
sity’s School of Music probably 
stands alone among institutions of 
comparable size. 

The first and most basic question 
we asked Dean Bain was simply this: 
“Just how do you go about building 
up a Department of Music or School 
of Music into a vital, ever-expanding 
part of a university and a com- 
munity?” 

“The answer to that question is so 
simple andteasy as to be quite dis- 


_ arming,” replied Dean Bain. “If you 


are planning a large scale operation 
in the field of music, as in other 


| fields, you must plan your actions in 
quite business-like manner to 


achieve the desired goals. First of all, 
you must decide just what the prod- 


uct is that you plan to present to 
your public. Then you must have 


qualified designers to be sure that the 
product, as designed, will fulfill the 
expected needs. You must have ade- 


"quate facilities to manufacture the 


product, and when it is completed 


/ you have to market it. This is, of 


| course, an over-simplification, and I 


will try to enlarge a bit on the vari- 
ous points mentioned. 

“In building up any kind of an 
institution, you have to have several 
people in administrative positions 
who have a clear idea of what your 
finished product should be. In our 
situation here at Indiana University, 
we will have to be in a position to 
furnish for the professions workers at 
the highest level. We set our sights 
on turning out first-class scholars 
who would be college teachers in the 
various fields — Musicology, Music 
Literature, Theory, Music Educa- 
tion, etc. And we have an obligation 
to prepare students for the profession 
of performance of music. We should 
furnish as good formal training as it 
is possible to receive anywhere. The 
State of Indiana imposes on us the 
responsibility of preparing all per- 
sons who come here to meet competi- 
tion at the highest levels.” 

“Do you mean that you expect to 
prepare pianists for the concert 
stage?”’ we asked at this point. 

“Yes, we do—and other performers 
also,” replied the Dean. “Our obliga- 
tion here is to provide for the citizens 
of Indiana (who support this univer- 
sity by tax funds) and all who wish 
to come here the highest form of 
educational preparation in their 
chosen field. In the fields of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Law, or any of the 
sciences, there is no question but that 
graduates should be fully prepared to 
function at the highest levels of pro- 
fessional competence. And so should 
it be with music.” 

“And do you think you are doing 
just that in all cases?” we wondered. 

“Only on rather rare occasions 
have we fully prepared concert 
artists,” Dean Bain admitted. “Most 
of our students do not come with 
that particular aim in view. We have 
the obligation of perpetuating the 
whole field of music, including Mu- 
sicology, Music Education, Theory, 
ete. 

“Another great and pressing obli- 
gation of ours is to create a desire on 
the part of the general public for the 
best music, well performed. We must 
be constantly developing new and 
younger audiences for this musical 
product that we are developing — 
this double product of musical per- 
formance and musical knowledge. In 
the past, some state institutions have 
been content with a rather amateur- 
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ish approach to music (and [| am 
not pleading complete immunity for 
our own institution). They have used 
music to satisfy the usual amateur 
urges for participation and listening 
and recreation. Those urges exist and 
should be satisfied; but satisfaction 
should not constitute the basic aim 
‘of a music department. Professional 
standards in performance should be 
adhered to so far as possible. 
“Since practically all faculty mem- 
bers administer as well as teach their 
particular branch of music, great care 
must be taken in their selection. If 
you intend to have any first-class 
product, you must have first-class 
artists to design this product. If I 
have been successful in turning out a 
musical product or high quality, one 
of the reasons is that I have been 
willing to go into the professional 
field and find really outstanding per- 
sons to help us with our product. Let 
us take Janos Starker, one of our 
faculty members, as an example. He 
is listed at the present time by all 
competent judges as one of the five 
or six great cellists in the world. He 
is exactly the sort of top artist needed 
to prepare a top musical product.” 


Tempting Artists 


artists in the concert field, who are 
making or could make a lot of 
money, and persuade them to, join 
your faculty?” we asked. “We know 
that several members of your voice 
faculty are currently on the roster 
of the Metropolitan and New York 
City Opera companies, that members 
of your instrumental faculty are 
heard in concert throughout the 
country, and such scholars as Willi 
Apel and Paul Nettl have scholarly 
publications that are both highly re- 
garded and widely read.” 

“If you are going to take only con- 
cert artists for your faculty,” said 
Dean Bain, “you are heading toward 
disaster, because some of them simply 
make too much money to be in- 
terested in any teaching positions. 
But because of the inexorable opera- 
tion of the law of supply and de- 
mand, there are a great many more 
excellent vocal instrumental 
artists than opportunities for them 
to be heard at great financial ad- 
vantage. Therefore it will always be 


class to teach except, of course, for 


1959 


FEBRUARY, 


New Gurls’ Barbershop Folio 


HARMONIZE THE WORLD 


Endorsed by “SWEET ADELINES, INC.” 


@ 15 ALL TIME HIT TUNES for girls’ 


barbershop quartet 


@ Arranged by Sweet Adelines, Inc., international 


women’s barbershop harmony organization 


@ Includes such favorites as That Old Gang of 
Mine, Wabash Moon, Yes, Sir, That’s My 
Baby, Charley, My Boy, When You Come to 


the End of the Day, and many more. 


Price $1.50 


136 w. 52nd BOURNE, INC. sew 19, ». 


“But how is it possible to take | 
KAY HAS NO EQUAL 


in school basses 


special student alignment makes * 


special sizes ensure comfortable * 
playing by all students—elementary, 


and cellos: 


each instrument easy to 
finger and bow 


high school and college 


careful craftsmanship results * 
in full, rich tenes 


laminated construction means 
trouble-free service 


our guarantee assures * | 
your satisfaction! 


for further information, write 


ossible to get people in the artist | 
P 8 I I | KAY MUSICAL papier CO. 1640 Walnut Street, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Outstanding 
Publications 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET — By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.— By Morrissey 
SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey ——_— 


CONCERT BAND 
ENCORE SERIES 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES — Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
Arr. by Yoder 


MARCHING BAND 


Arr. by Stanley Applebaum 
fee WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 


| 
POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arr. by Sabor 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 
FOR THE VIOLIN ~— By Bytovetski 


PINSTRUMENTALN 


WLADIMIR SELINSKY 

Conducts His Music From The Kraft Television 
Theatre. Music of 9 Kraft Television Plays. Con- 
densed Piano-Conductor Score. Orchestral Parts 
Available on Rental Basis. 

Recorded on RKO-Unique ULP-127 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 


TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 


home By Marvin Howe 


CLARINET COLLECTIONS 
By Carl A. Rosenthal 


CLARINET DUOS —18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS —18th Century 


CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to Beethoven 


CLARINET TRIOS — Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES — 18th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
Street New York 19, 


“MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 


14 Birch Avenue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 


| the few top money-makers in each 
field. While scholarly fields do not 
offer quite the same opportunities for 
making an outside professional liv- 
ing as the concert field, such men as 
Willi Apel and Paul Nett! find many 
opportunities as lecturers, authors 
and editors. These scholars have an 
opportunity to carry on their re- 
search and to help us in the prepa- 
ration of our musical product. 

“Another necessity in developing 
a successful musical educational in- 
stitution is the active recruiting of 
superior students. One reason we are 
able to aitract a very large and in- 

| fluential student body is the reputa- 
tion of the faculty. Another reason 
is simply that the situation here is a 
very vital one, musically speaking. 

“It has always been a great belief 
of mine that music has to be per- 
formed. It is not enough to be only 
a listener or an appreciator or even 
an historian. One must be an active 
musician in creating music. Any edu- 
cational situation involving the edu- 
cation of musicians must have fa- 
cilities capable of performing the 
most important masterworks. In- 
diana University has shown itself to 
be capable of doing this through its 
continued productions of Wagner's 
Parsifal, the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and other important clas- 
sic and contemporary symphonic, 
choral and operatic works. At the 
present time, I know of no strictly 
university or educational situation 
where non-professionals are used ex- 
clusively, in which there is as large a 
number of operatic offerings pre- 
sented in one calendar year. To my 
knowledge, we have as good a record 
as any similar institution anywhere, 
perhaps the best. 

“Besides being concerned with the 
performance of music, any university 
worthy of the name serves as a great 
storehouse of accumulated knowl- 
edge. Library facilities must not be 
neglected if a music school is to rise 
to great heights, because students 
cannot mature musically without ac- 
cess to the records of the past and the 
present. There must be definitive list- 
ings of reference materials of the 
great music of the world, as well as 
a general working library so that 
materials will be available to the 
individual student for his use. Also 
essential is a complete library of re- 
corded music. 

“No school of music can long exist 


if it does not teach effectively the 
language of music. I am referring 
specifically to courses in theory and 
other courses dedicated to the de- 
velopment of real musicianship in 
students. No institution concerned 
with music education can long hold 
any position of leadership without 
promoting the composing and _per- 
forming of music. We have an ob- 
ligation here to foster experimental 
composition in all forms, and to test 
all kinds of new devices for making 
musical sounds. 

“Under the guidance of a large 
and intelligently aggressive adminis- 
tration, with the help of an out- 
standing faculty of musicians, both 
performers and scholars, and utiliz- 
ing much of the energy of an ever- 
increasing and musically maturing 
student body, we hope to make our 
School of Music here at Indiana Uni- 
versity an increasingly important 
part of the musical culture of our 
country.” 


Wilfred C. Bain, whose picture heads this 
interview, is the famous and popular Dean 
of Indiana University’s School of Music, 
with an enviable record of achievement as 
both musician and administrator. His in- 
terviewer, William Goode, is a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree in music at the uni- 
versity. 


MUSIC ADMINISTRATION 
Keith D. Snyder 


HE administration of a music 
department is a complex task. 
Many of us become so burdened with 
the details of scheduling, purchasing 
equipment and supplies, acquiring 
new staff members 
and revising cur- 
riculums that we 
lose sight of the 
larger perspectives 
of our jobs. It is a 
good thing for us 
to critically ex- 
amine our admin- 
istrative philoso- 
phies_ while still 
performing our administrative tasks. 
The purpose of this article is to ex- 
amine briefly but incisively the phil- 
osophical aspects of music adminis- 
tration. 
Let us bear in mind from the start 
that administration has many facets. 
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We shall attempt to set apart and 
discuss only a few of the more basic 
ones. Also let us remember that ad- 
ministration is fundamentally the 
same, no matter what type of organ- 
ization or purpose is being admin- 
istered. In other words, administra- 
tion, the process or function, is the 
same whether in business, industry, 
church, school or college. 

Implicit in any administrative sit- 
uation are two co-ordinates. One 
cannot exist or function without the 
other. It is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to determine which of the two 
comes into existence first. These two | 
co-ordinates are authority and re- | 
sponsibility. 

Any school or college, and there- 
fore any music department within | 
such an institution is operating un- 
der authority from some source. It 
may come from a municipality, state, 
board of trustees, or some other 
source. It must be present and clear- 
ly evident, or the tasks expected of 
a school or department cannot be 
effected. This authority may pass 
through the hands of several other 
administrative officers before it 
reaches the dean or chairman in 
charge of a music department. It 
must be clearly transmitted from | 
office to office and at each level each 
officer must know exactly how much 
or how little he possesses and the 
directions in which he is expected 
to use it. 

Authority is the power which | 
causes tasks to be performed toward | 
the accomplishment of the goals or | 
purposes of the organization. The 
goal of an automobile manufacturer 
is to build cars. The authority for 
making this goal possible stems from 
the board of directors, to manage- 
ment, and from there is divided into 
several channels, each contributing 
to the final end product, the com- | 
pleted automobile. The power of 
authority flows somewhat like elec- 
tricity. After being generated it 
passes through lines to various sub- 
stations and transformers, until it 
reaches the street lights on our 
blocks, our toasters, television sets 
and electric shavers. 

The goal of a school is to educate 
people, to change their behavior, to | 
develop useful knowledge, skills and 
insights. The authority for making 
achievement of this goal possible 
stems from its charter and is trans- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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@ full conservatory plateau system 
@ body of Mozambiaque ebony 


@ made with the same care as the 
professional model 


@ re-tested here by A. Laubin 


@ among the finest student oboes 
available in the world today 


@ a new method of drop-forged keys makes professional 
quality possible at.student price 


The Oloe With That Extra Something ! 


Available only through dealers. 
Sole distributor for the United States 


ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ON TIME 
DON'T MISS 
OUR COMING ISSUES 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 
PETER MENNIN, Director 


Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M. Mus., B. Mus., Certificate. Affiliation with Johns 
Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of National Association of Schools of 
Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dormitory facilities. 


For Catalog Write: REGISTRAR — 9 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


S> 


Consider these new choral works 
in planning your spring program. 
TODD — There Will be Poetry . . . . . . .25 
BRYAN — Look to the Past . . . . . . . .25 
FRANK — For You, O Democracy . . . . . .25 
HOVDESVEN — Farewell, Halls of Learning . . .25 


(All for mixed voices) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. Harristown Road | 
SS SSS 55555 5° 
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A. JARDE. PARIS 
PRESENTING A STUDENT OBOE! 
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The Student Speaks 


Contributions under this heading are invited from music students of all 
kinds. The material below is by High School and College students.—Ed. 


LET’S FACE IT! 


HE musicology student who 

hopes to work in this field after 
graduation had better examine the 
employment requests in his place- 
ment bureau before making any 
plans. Required courses in “History 
of Music Theory,” “Analysis of Con- 
temporary Music,” etc., should be re- 
placed by “Conducting,” and “Brass, 
Woodwind and String Techniques.” 
The practically trained music educa- 
tion student is still in demand, but 
the need for theoretically attuned 
musicians is nil. 

So take part in marching band, 
keep up your instrumental practice, 
and forget about the historical-the- 
oretical approach to music. Employ- 
ers don’t want musicians; they want 
performers. 

-O.A.S. (Graduate Student) 


CREDIT HIGH SCHOOL 


WAS fortunate to have had what 

I consider an outstanding musical 
experience during my high school 
days. The administrators of my 
school realized the importance of 
music and allowed the department 
ample time, finances and co-opera- 
tion in order to give the students op- 
portunities to cultivate an under- 
standing of and an ability in music. 
Free private lessons and instrument 
rental were available for every stu- 
dent. 

Performance standards in our mu- 
sic department were high. Any per- 
son playing a musical instrument was 
eligible to play in the junior band. 
Eligibility for the senior band was 
based on openings and ability. In the 
senior band progress was_ partially 
based on rank, while rank was graded 
by class, ie., 4th, 3rd, 2nd and su- 
perior. Each class required concen- 
trated study of an indicated exercise 
book (or books, depending on the 
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degree of class), passing an examina- 
tion over certain musical terms, au- 
ditioning at the state and/or district 
music contest, and directing the band 
in selected numbers. Those persons 
holding the same rank could chal- 
lenge each other in order to secure 
a higher “chair.” These challenges 
were held in the presence of the mu- 
sic department heads and consisted 
of a solo and sight-reading examina- 
tion. Any student was permitted to 
audition for a position in our town 
university’s choruses, operas, bands, 
or orchestras. 

All in all we were given every con- 
sideration and opportunity. Compe- 
tition was keen. These factors com- 
bined to form an outstanding and 
educational music system. 

—].A.B. (College Student) 


PRO-APPRECIATION 


HE most useful result of my 

college music appreciation 
course is a meaningful understanding 
of the historical periods of serious 
music—Baroque, Classical, Romantic, 
etc. Prior to this class, for me all 
serious music was “classical.” Now, 
with an historical perspective and an 
ear better trained to discriminate 
among the various compositional 
styles, I can not only enjoy all music 


ATTUNEMENT 


Thank God for all the listening ears 

That trained through 
countless years 

To seek the songs that nature sings, 

And weave the melodies it brings 

With tone and color in a theme 


have been 


That glorifies an artist’s dream. 

For only those with listening ears 

Are in attunement with the spheres. 
—Florence Eakman 


more completely, but also recognize 
the personal techniques of specific 
composers — Romantic and Contem- 
porary especially. 

One criticism: The low quality 
phonograph used in my class im- 
paired a full appreciation of the mu- 
sic. 


—L.W. (Undergraduate, B.A.) 


MUSIC vs. SPORTS 


HE music department of high 
school should be as important 
an activity as sports are. To improve 
the musical program in my school I 
would suggest making it a more inte- 
gral part of the curriculum, with 
more inspiration given to those who 
partake in it and more interest stim- 
ulated in the student body to attend 
performances. Emphasis should be 
placed on the musical as well as me- 
chanical production of the music. 
More opportunity should be given to 
learn classical and contemporary mu- 
sic along with popular and standard 
show tunes. Music appreciation and 
theory classes should be offered for 
students desiring them. 
—J.G.K. (High School Junior) 


OPERA VS. NIGHT-CLUBS 


(Continued from page 12) 


arrangements), and winning the con- 
test was my first real professional en- 
couragement and by far my largest 
thrill up to that point. Dr. Spaeth 
then presented me several times on 
his own radio program, and | was 
forever spoiled for any sort of work 
other than singing. 

What sort of singer I would be, 
however, was still in doubt. I was a 
tenor, of course, but the question ot 
whether to pursue the elusive goal 
of the operatic stage or to try to 
become a musical comedy performer 
or a strictly “popular” singer was a 
real problem. I must admit that it 
took me years to resolve it, but 
finally I reached the conclusion that 
I might as well try to be all of them 
as long as I was gambling anyway. 
Heaven knows, but I don’t, how far 
I shall advance in any of these fields, 
but versatility is my goal and will re- 
main so. 

In this connection I might men- 
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the 


Mish is Richer, 


CORNETS 
» TRUMPETS 
TROMBONES 


masters 
a Century 


K. BLESSING CO., INC. 
ELKHART, INDIA 
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tion that for a good portion of the 
time between the Godfrey program 
some years ago and the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions, in which I was one 
of the winners this year, I followed a 
career in the night clubs. Most of 
this activity was on the West Coast 
but I did penetrate as far east as 
Chicago on one tour. Now I have no 
intention of giving up this branch 
of vocalism. My first record album, 


the spot during my show at the 
Royal Hawaiian hotel in Honolulu, 
and by this time I have just about 
become immune to the glances of 
pure horror that certain advisers give 
me when I tell them. I know that it 
remains to be seen whether one can 
combine opera with night clubs, and 


A singer who is even less experi- 
enced in all this than I am once 


singing a good training-ground for 
/more serious work. Well, working in 
night clubs gives a singer a certain 
feel for audience communication and 
/an ability to judge response, but I 
' doubt that it has anything at all to 
_do with vocal development. If you 
reverse the situation, though, it be- 


as a matter of fact, was recorded on | 


believe me i’m as curious as you are. | 


asked me if I thought “popular” | 


comes more meaningful: operatic | 


_as far as a Cole Porter melody can 
| get along without it. 

| At any rate, I love both fields, and 
| I intend to pursue both until some- 
| one gives me good reason to 


stop. DDD 


tions and field consultation program 


/on a fully effective basis was ap- 


| proved by its board of directors re- | 


| cently, The board voted to utilize 
| reserve funds, if necessary, to con- 
| tinue this program at its past high 


by the organization last spring, with 
the co-operation of the National Fed- 


Sutherland was elected President, 


ship in tribute to his past services to 


for the American Music Conference | 


training is extremely valuable for a | 
singer of light songs, and T don’t see | 
how any “pop” artist who ventures | 


Continuation of the public rela- 


level. AMC will not again partici- | 
pate in National Music Week, a | 
special project that was undertaken | 


eration of Music Clubs. William T. | 


succeeding Jay L. Kraus, who was | 
voted an honorary lifetime member- | 
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THE ARTS AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
(Continued from 11) 


spiritual attainments have not kept 
pace with our material advances. 
If people cannot get what they 
need from their labor alone, their 
happiness and well-being demand 
that they find it in their leisure. The 
American of today has this leisure 
in unprecedented abundance. It is 
a product of technological progress, 
automation, new sources of energy 


| and a growing population. In our 


own time the average work week in 
America has been appreciably _re- 
duced, and it may be cut even fur- 
ther. 

This new-found time on our hands 
can be either a peril—more time to 
be anxious, or an opportunity—more 
time to gain the sense of accomplish- 
ment, the emotional and _ spiritual 
balance we need. Leisure is op- 
portunity or peril; it depends entire- 
ly upon how we use it. 

The arts in America are coming 
of age. Classical record sales are at 
an all-time high. Americans now are 
spending five million dollars more 
every year to attend concerts than to 
watch professional baseball! As we 


_ attain cultural maturity, the arts are 


shedding their “long-hair’” connota- 


_ tions. They are no longer the prerog- 
_ ative of the few; they are now part of 


the fabric of the daily lives of all of 
us. But we all do not have to become 
artists; a growing appreciation of the 
artistry of another in itself gives us a 
sense of rewarding accomplishment 
and satisfaction. 

Psychiatrists acknowledge the val- 


ue of the arts in restoring balance 
and in mitigating the problems of 
mental health which are so serious 
today. The field of music therapy is 
especially active. The arts are the 
oldest form of group leisure, a joy 
to all ages. 

Demand makes a market. If so 
many people seek the arts, then the 
arts are needed. The responsibility 
of all of us is to give our people 
greater opportunities to enrich their 
lives through the arts. Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in New 
York City is one such opportunity. 
It is an exciting new kind of institu- 
tion dedicated to the enjoyment of 
the finest art by the greatest number 
of people. It is not the whole answer 
to our modern need, but it is a neces- 
sary part of the answer. It is a bold 
step, one that can carry the magical 
sight and sound of the performing 
arts to two and a half million people 
every year and can be a model and 
an inspiration for every city in our 
land. 

I speak for the arts in terms of to- 
day’s need for creative fulfillment. 
Our free American society has given 
us the choice of how we may use our 
leisure. Let us all work so that we 
may use this new leisure as a new op- 
portunity to lighten the anxieties 
that darken our age. Let us enrich 
the lives of people everywhere with 
the form and the movement, the 
color and gesture, the rhythm and 
song of the arts. Let us, by enriching 
our lives, enrich our America. >>> 


CONCERTS IN AN ART MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 18) 


praised. This is a hard lesson for 
many artists and composers to learn, 
but is indeed a blessing in disguise, 
particularly to those who appear 
with any degree of regularity. 
About five hundred persons, sit- 
ting and standing, may hear the 
weekly music in the East Garden 
Court, while many thousands more 
listen via Washington’s Good Music 
Station. Rather than diminishing the 
regular audience, radio has over the 
years actually increased our “live” 


audience. At this writing the con- 
certs are beginning to go on the air 
in stereophonic sound, which adds 
another exciting dimension to our 
programs. 

Finally, I should like to speak of 
repertoire. We hear much today of 
the importance of the program, and 
I am certain that, next to the skill of 
the artist, should come the organiza- 
tion of the compositions selected to 
be played. 

Rather than take sides with any 
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one camp, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the detailed program 
which is offered at a concert should 
be in every’ instance that which 
shows off the artist, or group, to the 
very best advantage. This has been 
our policy at the National Gallery 
of Art, and I believe that the A. W. 
Mellon Concerts have been success- 
ful largely due to this plan. 

Of course, there are from time to 
time old or new compositions which 
should be played, and then there is 
the exciting search for the artist, or 
group, to perform them. In addition, 
artists come forward with unusual 
programs or works which they may 
not play commercially; and, best of 
all, we have a friendly and open 
correspondence with composers. I go 


over every score which is sent in, 
solicited or not, and write the com- 
poser as to whether or not the work 
is possible within our resources. 
Hundreds of performances of Ameri- 
can compositions have taken place 
at the Gallery, not only weekly, but 
during our annual Festival of Ameri- 
can Music in the spring, and we 
have had the satisfaction of at least 
a hundred world premieres and 
several hundred first Washington 
hearings. 

The Voice of America and the 
United States Information Agency 
often relay the A. W. Mellon Con- 
certs to far corners of the world, so 
that music at the National Gallery 
of Art occupies a_ strong place 
abroad, as well as at home. >>> 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 38) 


musical forms. | would say hopefully 
that its virtue might lie in the very 
nature of its serving in place of dis- 
tracting thoughts which would have 
unpleasant or distressing word con- 
notations. Spinoza has expressed him- 
self somewhat in this vein when he 
says, “The mind suffers only insofar 
as it has inadequate or confused 
ideas.” This idea of team work is 
quaintly illustrated by something 
which was told me by one of my 
friends who is a significant figure in 
the world of art. This person said 
that it had now become the custom 
for a large number of outstanding 
artists to seek analysis, so that when 
they had troubles ironed out, they 
could then provide beauty and _ in- 
spiration to the analyst. And so the 
wheel turns—each provides therapy 
in his own manner. 

Another function of music has a 
correlation with the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. Although we are 
living in the age of miracle drugs, 
it seems that they should be adminis- 
tered in a miraculous manner to do 
their greatest good. The bright 
glitter of miracles should be bal- 
anced with more understanding. 
Spinoza has written that miracles 
only appear as something new be- 
cause of man’s ignorance. Music it- 
self has been defined as a miracle. 
With much more understanding, this 
art, which in its present form is still 
young, vital and meaningful, can be 
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made, or rather allowed, to do won- 
derful things. Its hypnotic power can 
greatly enhance the process of living. 
Life can be made much richer and 
the creative imagination stimulated 
in a particular way through musical 
symbols and forms. Albert Schweitzer 
in his book, Out of My Life and 
Thought, says, “The impulse to ex- 
press poetic and pictorial plastic 
thoughts is of the essence of music. 
Music appeals to the creative imagi- 
nation of the hearer, and endeavors 
to kindle into life in it the emotional 
experience and the visions from 
which it came into being itself. But 
this it can do only if the person who 
uses the language of sound possesses 
the mysterious faculty of rendering 
thoughts with a clearness and de- 
finiteness surpassing its own natural 
power of expression.” This is a ter- 
rific appeal for better trained 
musicians, people who have been 
trained to create music or who have 
learned to re-create music creatively. 

I cannot conceive of a fine com- 
poser or a great performing artist 
who, at the time of an outstanding 
performance, lacks positive emotions. 
This is basically therapeutic in 
nature. I am not saying that this hap- 
pens with the same artist at all times. 
There are times when the potentially 
great is not his best self—when he 
has not performed his task creatively. 
A great artist said to me several years 
ago that most creative personalities 
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have lean periods when they just do 
not seem to hit the bull’s eye. Cer- 
tainly during those intervals they 
continue to strive to perform creat- 
ively, but it does not seem to be the 
right time. So often what passes for 
music just isn’t music. We should not 
be severe in our judgment of what is 
trying to become music. Trying to 
make it is a great adventure, and the 
feeling that you have really been 
able to create or to re-create music 
creatively is real adventure. 

The old Italian singing-masters 


PLAY THE FINEST 


subscribed to a principal which I 
think holds therapeutical implica- 
tions when they told their students to 
sing with a cool head and a warm 
heart. In modern parlance it might 
be neatly expressed by advising the 
student to keep his 7d and his ego in 
artistic balance. 

According to Mrs. Langer, “Insight 
is the gift of music; in very naive 
phrases, a knowledge of ‘how feel- 
ings go.’”’ The entire record of 
music is emotional satisfaction, in- 
tellectual confidence and = musical 
understanding. “Thus music has ful- 
filled its mission whenever our hearts 
are satisfied.” In a world where there 
is so much need for understanding, 
it might ::ot be amiss to give musical 
understanding a fair trial. DDD 


JAZZ MUSICIANS 
SHOULD STUDY 


(Continued from page 16) 


our schools. 
There has been, I am happy to 


| Say, a positive and concrete expres- 
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sion of interest in jazz and the neces- 
sity of incorporating it into the cur- 
riculum of important music school 
centers here in the United States and 
abroad. The need for professional 
playing experience is also being met 
by developments such as the School 
of Jazz in Lenox which serves the 
function for the jazz musician which 
the Berkshire Music Center has long 
served for the “traditional” musi- 
cian. This first step is indicative of a 
trend which is not only significant 
but necessary. 


International Ricordi Competi- 
tion: G. Ricordi has announced a 
prize of 3,000,000 lire plus perform- 


| ance at La Scala for the best one-act 


opera or chamber opera in one or 
more acts submitted. This contest 
was originally announced for last 
year, but the quality of the works 
was such that the jury of distin- 
guished composers declined to award 
a prize. Rather than withdraw the 
award, Ricordi has assigned it to the 
new contest, with a deadline of June 
30th, 1960. For information, address 
Ricordi at Via Berchet 2, Milan, 
Italy. 


Opera Plans for 1959 


Projected plans for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera's 1959-60 season include 
new productions of Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde, Verdi’s Il Trovatore and 
Johann Strauss’ Zigeunerbaron. Ap- 
pearing with the company for the 
first time will be Birgit Nilsson, so- 
prano, and Giulietta Simionato, 
mezzo-soprano, while tenor Jussi 
Bjoerling will return to the Metro- 
politan after an absence of two sea- 
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MUSIC 


IS THE HEART OF A CITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


this vital institution from year to 
year, constantly bringing new gen- 
erations into its field of activity. 
The Festival, giving four perform- 
ances within a 5-day period, resting 
one day, has always been an es- 
sentially volunteer community pro- 
ject, save only the expense of the 
Orchestra, certain soloists and a 
guest conductor. No sooner does the 
curtain fall on one than planning 
and rehearsals start for the next, two 
years away. 

Our youngest group, also unique 
in its field, is our Summer Opera, 
which had its inception in 1920 at 
our Zoological Gardens, already 
world-famous. In 1958 it gave 21 per- 
formances during its season from 
July fifth to August second. The 
Opera was based originally on ex- 
cerpts from the great operatic works, 
with student and home talent. After 
two increasingly enthusiastic seasons, 
the third saw full operas with artists 
of the highest calibre, temporarily 
released from bigger-time contracts, 


brought to Cincinnati. 

Each week greater triumphs were 
achieved and by the end of that sea- 
son Opera was here to stay. “Grand 
opera at prices everyone can afford” 
was the watchword, and continues 
even to this day. Among its souvenirs, 
Summer Opera cherishes the de- 
buts of such headlined artists as 
Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Peerce and 
Robert Weede, to name only a few. 

We know of no organization any- 
where more definitely the modern 
counterpart of the ancient “Master- 
singers”, about whom Richard Wag- 
ner wrote his immortal opera, than 
our Orpheus Male Chorus. Like 
them, its fifty members are men who 
sing for the sheer joy of song. Each 
bears the burdens of the day in his 
respective calling and devotes his 
leisure to singing and studying new 
scores. They all have this one thing 
in common—their love of song. 

It is one of our oldest organiza- 
tions with continuous existence, 
founded 65 years ago. The members 


give up many evenings, at least one 
a week, to rehearsals and concerts. 
Among other things, they take un- 
derstandable pride in the substantial 
number of young artists, who later 
achieved fame, first presented by 
them to Cincinnatians. 

In this all-too-brief review we have 
seen musical Cincinnati only from 
the highest crests of her “Seven 
Hills.”” With regret we pass over our 
long list of amateur and semi-pro- 
fessional groups, including those 
sponsored by our Recreation Com- 
mission, our Cincinnati College-Con- 
servatory of Music, and our private, 
public and church-related schools 
and colleges. They are not “unwept, 
unhonored and unsung.” They over- 
flow our space--and our hearts. Who 
can measure the magnitude of their 
contribution? >>> 


“ 


The Opera Society of Washington 
will perform Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress on February 12, 13 and 15, 
and Verdi’s Falstaff on April 10, 12 
and 13. Subscribers also have an op- 
portunity to hear Monteverdi’s Orfeo 
on February 3. 


THE HARP 


The harpist’s fingers lightly touch the strings; 


The haunting music rests upon our ears. | 
Her hands have left the harp; the harp still sings | | 
Of beauty, rest and peace. The listener hears | 
The rippling of a hidden woodland spring, | 


A lofty pine tree’s secret whispering. 


We hear these things, but we see visions, too— 
Some giddy flowers nodding in the breeze, 

The spider’s golden web bedecked with dew, 
The bird that whistles softly in the trees. 
But now the harp’s soft chord has slowly died, 
And so has that sweet calm we had inside. 


The concert’s over now, the crowd’s dispersed. 
I sit alone and gaze upon the harp. 

It stands up stiff and silent as at first— 

A giant loom with threads distinct and sharp. 
But now my dreaming’s over; I must go. 

I am too earthbound to go wandering so. 


—Beverley Driver —— 
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MUSIC ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 61) 


mitted to, the president, head master, 
superintendent or principal. From 
his office it is divided into various 
channels and flows to various offices 
of the school. Some of it reaches the 
Head of the Music Department. This 
authority he thus receives is the 
power he uses to perform the tasks 


expected of him by the school he 
serves. 

The second co-ordinate, responsi- 
bility, is also delegated from the 
chief administrator of the school. 
Each employee of a school, from 
president to grounds keeper, is re- 
sponsible for certain portions of the 
total work to be accomplished. It is 
useless to delegate authority without 
a corresponding amount of respon- 
sibility. Granting authority without 
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responsibility is like giving a person 
an automobile full of gas and ready 
to run but sending the driver out 
on the highway minus the steering 
mechanism! 

Delegating responsibility without 
a commensurate amount of authori- 
ty is just as ludicrous. This is like 
giving a person an automobile and 
telling him to drive to the next state 
but giving him no gasoline to make 
the car go. 


A Common Goal 


Authority with its associated re- 
sponsibility is the power which 
makes administration function, go, 
or operate. Power in itself is useless 
unless there is organization of effort 
toward a common goal or end prod- 
uct. Organization is the process by 


means of which the power of au- 
_ thority is channeled or directed at 


the tasks to be accomplished. Organ- 


| ization, or organizing, is a way of 
_ applying the efforts of several people 


to the work to be done in order to 
achieve the goal or product of the 
group endeavor. In the case of a 
music department the end product 
is a trained musician. The efforts of 
the theory teacher, the history teach- 
er, the piano teacher, and all the 
other teachers must be organized 
and co-ordinated so that the trained 
musician will be fully equipped to 
face the tasks expected of him. He 


/must have no gaps in his training, 


no parts duplicated and none left 
out. It is the responsibility of the 
head of the music department or 
the dean of the school to organize 
all of the work and workers in such 
a way that the product, trained 
musicians, will be developed eff- 
ciently. 

Theve is a third quality or stage 
that must be added to administra- 
tive authority and administrative or- 
ganization. ‘This is administrative 
procedure. These are the channels 
through which the power of author- 


ity and the processes of organization 


flow to the actual business of getting 


_the work done. It goes without say- 


ing that these channels must be clear 
and free of obstructions so that the 
work may be done quickly and effec- 
tively. 

The quality or type of adminis- 
trative procedure in operation is tre- 
mendously important in any school 
organization. The music administra- 
tor must decide whether his _pro- 
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cedures will be autocratic or demo- 
cratic. It is almost inconceivable that 
autocratic administrations still exist 
in our schools and music depart- 
ments today. This is true nonethe- 
less. An autocratic administrator 
commands or compels. The workers 
in his organization are but cogs in a 
machine which he controls by direct- 
ing his power (authority) now here, 
now there, as the work being done 
dictates. The fundamental weakness 
in this type of administration is that 
it denies the fact that people of an 
organization are human, with feel- 
ings, emotions, and intellects. Auto- 
cratic administration by its very na- 
ture will never release the full pro- 
ductive powers of an individual, or 
group. 

The democratic administrator per- 
suades and leads. The members of 
his organization are co-workers and 
encouraged to bring their complete 
talents to bear upon the tasks to be 
performed. They are free to criticize, 
discuss, counsel, create. Democratic 
leadership uses the full potential of 
all members of an organization. ‘This 
is the only type of administration 
that will provide a learning en- 
vironment conducive to the develop- 
ment of useful citizens and well- 
trained musicians. 

The music administrator, in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities, will be 
making continuing and _ continu- 
ous use of six administrative func- 
tions. These functions are independ- 
ent, yet they seldom operate sepa- 
rately. For our purposes it will be 
necessary to isolate each and discuss 
it by itself, always bearing in mind 
that it functions in co-operation 
with all the others. 

The first stage of the administra- 
tive process is defining purposes and 
establishing goals. This is the func- 
tion that sets the target for the work 
effort of the entire organization. 
Only by careful attention to this 
activity can proper direction be 
given to all of the work that is to 
follow. 

Careful consideration must be 
given to all of the problems that 
may be encountered as a group 
works towards its goals. Not only 
must problems be recognized but 
ways of coping with them must be 
established. The special abilities and 
interests of the individuals of the 
organization must be taken into con- 
sideration. The work load and re- 
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sponsibilities of each person and 
group must be carefully studied and 
co-ordinated. These activities are re- 
lated to the second function of the 
administrative process, which we 
shall call planning. 

Organizing, the third function, 
deals with assembling all of the peo- 
ple, materials, equipment, supplies 
and facilities necessary to make the 
plans operate and work toward the 
goals that have been established. 
This is a time of marshalling all of 
the forces that will be brought to 
bear upon the plans and work effort 
of the group. 

The fourth function is known as 
directing. After purposes are estab- 
lished, plans laid, and people and 
materials assembled, the entire or- 
ganization must be put into opera- 
tion. Once it is operating it must be 
kept in motion and running effi- 
ciently and effectively. This calls for 
directing. 


Efficient Direction 


Once an organization is function- 
ing and turning out the product for 
which it was intended, all phases of 
the operation and the quality of its 
product must be studied. This is 
evaluating, the fifth function of the 
administrative process. This is an 
extremely important function. Only 
by carefully evaluating all phases of 
an administrative operation can the 


sixth function, improving, be 
brought into play. 
No music department of any 


school or college can hope to oper- 
ate successfully without constantly 
taking steps to improve its effort and 
its product. Efforts to improve will 
lead to reactivating the entire set of 
functions once more. It will bring 
about redefining purposes, replan- 
ning, reorganizing, redirecting and 
re-evaluating. 


The grand staircase of the new 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York will be named in honor of 
Robert Francis Goelet, who was a 
director of the Metropolitan Opera 
until his death in 1941. The Goelet 
family has been actively associated 
with the Metropolitan since its in- 
ception, and recently contributed 
$500,000 to the Lincoln Center pro- 
ject. 


This all too brief discussion of 
administrative principles serves but 
to highlight some of the basic phi- 
losophies and functions which oper- 
ate in the music departments of our 
schools and colleges. As deans and 
heads of music departments under- 
stand the processes by means of 
which they must work in order to be 
effective, and clarify the philosophy 
which motivates their actions, the 
products of our schools, trained mu- 
sicians, will be improved. >>> 


Dr. Snyder is Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles State College, with 
past experience also at Boston University, 
Newberry College, §. C., and in the public 
schools of Sayville, N. Y. and Grant, Ne- 
braska. His latest publication is a book on 
“School Music Administration and Super- 
vision,” published by Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 
Boston. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


ODAY I wrote down for the 

fun of it just how many maga- 
zines I subscribe to. They totaled up 
to 35 and then I wondered why I 
must read the Music Journal and let 
20 or so of the others go by. 

I think you have succeeded in 
making it interesting to all sorts of 
readers and there is always some 
article, and frequently several, that 
is a must to anyone even slightly in- 
terested in music. 

I attribute this entirely to your 
widespread interest and to your 
knowledge of good journalism. In 
any case good luck to you and may 
Music Journal have a very successful 
1959. 

—Laurence McKinney 
Albany, N.Y. 


was much impressed with the 

broader new Music Journal, 
which manages to stay clear of that 
professional pitfall, over-specializa- 
tion, and at the same time avoids the 
failing of superficial diversity. 

May we expect more of the same 
discriminating variety? 


—Ruth De Cesare 
New York, New York 


HE Music Journal has informa- 

tion, devices, methods, the new- 

er discoveries; if some musician is 

doing something for the betterment 

of teachers—also pupils—it’s the 

Journal. It’s progressive! Thank you 
sincerely. 

—Ann Boyd 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


“Look what some doll gave me for St. Valentine’s Day.” 
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A CHORAL BENEFIT 
Flora E. Breck 


ERE is an idea used by a Port- 
land, Oregon choir in the 
event that one of your members has 
a flair for dramatized choral pieces. 
The choir launched a world-gird- 
ling “cruise” from Portland, and 
took their audience “Around the 
World in 80 Minutes” on a Friday 
night program planned to obtain 
robes for a newly-organized choir. 

One of the choir members was 
cruise master, introducing the num- 
bers, and linking them with narra- 
tion. There were acts of many kinds 
to represent stops in Hawaii, Japan, 
Arabia, Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, the British Isles 
and New York, winding up back 
home in Oregon. 

Many object to money-making 
events being staged in the church 
and particularly on a Sunday. How- 
ever, should the event take place on 
a week-day night in a room other 
than the sanctuary, the idea might 
be enthusiastically adopted, but the 
director should utilize a wise selec- 
tion of pieces in any case, And, so 
far as objections to the money-rais- 
ing plan are concerned, having a 
“free-will offering” announced 
often better than for the church to 
charge admission. To enlist youth in 
planning and programming church 
activities is an essental to the longev- 
ity of any program or institu- 


tion. 


The second Vancouver Festival 
will take place in July and August. 
Gluck’s Orpheus and Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart are slated for production. 
Guest artists and groups will include 
conductors Herbert von Karajan and 
Oivin Fjeldstadt, soprano Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, contralto Kerstin Mey- 
er, violinist Betty-Jean Hagen, cellist 
Zara Nelsova, The Hungarian Quar- 
tet, The Bach Choir of Montreal 
and the Takarazuka Dance of Japan. 
In addition, a French Canadian art 
exhibit and an international film 
festival are planned, and the Festival 
has commissioned works from three 
Canadian composers: Harry Somers, 
Pierre Mercure and Robert Turner. 
Artistic Director of the Festival is 
Nicholas Goldschmidt. 
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A new Fred Waring Publication for your mixed 
chorus. Arranged by Hawley Ades with soft- 
shoe vocal effect. Fun to sing, it’s just one in 
the new Shawnee Press Catalog “Singposts for 
Spring.” (satb 25¢) 


When brother ground-hog appears blinking his sleepy eyes — 

Spring’s a’comin’ — shadow or no. Time to get ready; to think about 
new programs and plan for really fine presentations in the 

full spirit of the season. Be sure to get your free copy of 

“Singposts for Spring,” new SHAWNEE PRESS Catalog. From there on, 
your planning will be easier. Clip coupon now! 


KOOM BA YAH 

“come by here” 

An authentic African spiritual with unique 
appeal. Arranged by Harry Harter (sath 25¢) 


GERONIMO 


A wild and wooley tale about the famous injun 
chief, arranged by Hawley Ades. (sath 25¢) 


THERE’S A MEETIN’ HERE TONIGHT 
A rousing, rustic square dance and box lunch 
sale, by Harry Simeone. Wonderful for staging. 
(satb 30¢) 


THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER 
Premiered in manuscript at the Los Angeles 
MENC last Spring. Composed by Houston 
Bright, this piece claims the rare combination 
of artistic merit and ease of performance. 

(satb 25¢) 


For reference copies of 
any five of these new choral works, 


WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO? 
Another Houston Bright composition, this time 
in humorous vein. Solidly written and interest- 
ing to sing. (sath 25¢) 


ANTHEM FOR SPRING 

From “Cavalleria Rusticana.” A wonderful way 
to introduce your chorus to operatic literature. 
(sath 30¢) 


PROCESSIONAL HYMN 


Based on the sturdy old tune, ‘“Gaudeamus 
Igitur.”” Arranged by: Julian Work for chorus 
with piano or band accompaniment. Especially 
good for graduation. Full band $7.00; Symph. 
band $9.00 (satb 30¢) 


WHO BUILT THE ARK? 

By the inimitable Livingston Gearhart. Scored 
for mixed chorus, hammer and saw, with piano 
accompaniment. (sath 30¢) 


IMAGINATION 
A fine Ringwald treatment of an always wel- 
come popular standard. (sath 25¢) 


at no charge write to: 
Shawnee Press, Inc., 
SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me, at no charge, the following (check five) 


CIKOOM BA YAH () GERONIMO THERE’S A MEETIN’ HERE TONIGHT 
(J THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER () ME AND MY SHADOW 
() WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO? () ANTHEM FOR SPRING 
CIPROCESSIONAL HYMN ()WHO BUILT THE ARK? (_) IMAGINATION 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 NORTH ist ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 
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Paul Schaller, First Clarinetist, Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


The Artist and His Leblanc 


How natural that these gifted hands 
should hold a Leblanc. l'or a 
Leblanc provides the unlimited range 
of expression and tonal color that is an 
inspiration and a challenge to even 
the greatest artist! 


LEBLANC ... for those who seek beauty and 
expression through Music! 
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